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Tue POLITICAL DOMINANCE OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


The citizens of Chicago have long been accustomed to the dis- 
astrous consequences of politically controlled boards of education, 
but never before in the history of the city has a board of education 
manifested such complete indifference to the welfare of the children 
of the city. The present board has reduced the superintendency to 
impotence so far as any real leadership is concerned. Anyone at all 
familiar with the facts is perfectly aware that many appointments 
in the schools of the city are made on the basis of favoritism and to 
satisfy political interests. The morale of the teaching staff, both 
principals and teachers, has been seriously impaired. The admin- 
istration has resorted to reprisal as a means of stifling criticism 
among teachers; it is using fear as an instrument of coercion. The 
fear of espionage and reprisal is permeating the entire school system. 

On November 10, the Chicago American carried a statement to 
the effect that Superintendent William H. Johnson and the Board 
of Education propose a complete reorganization of the program of 
secondary education. According to this announcement, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the work in the Chicago high schools will be 
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vocational in character. The plan calls for a rapid change in the 
teaching personnel of the high schools and for the construction of 
factory-type buildings adjacent to every high school to allow for 
practical shop training in trade and industry. As an educational 
measure, the plan is wholly indefensible; if it is intended to create 
jobs and contracts for political spoilsmen, it is little short of a stroke 
of genius. 

At this writing it is too early to judge the reaction of the Chicago 
press to the board’s latest policy. It is gratifying, however, to note 
that the Chicago Daily News has expressed itself editorially as being 
in vigorous opposition: 


Presumably with approval of the Board of Education, which is a small body 
of political appointees exercising autocratic authority, Superintendent W. H. 
Johnson proposes a revolution in the educational program of the Chicago public 
schools. But the citizens and taxpayers who support the schools have not been 
consulted. They should be heard before this arbitrary body, through its chosen 
deputy-autocrat, foists upon a stunned community a scheme of education that 
abandons the fundamental principles and ideals of American democracy, and 
emits the aroma of incipient Fascism and the taint of spoils politics. 

A program that contemplates the wholesale conversion of Chicago’s high 
schools into trade schools; that virtually obliterates college as a hope and ambi- 
tion on the horizon of Chicago’s youth; that, for the majority of students, 
relegates all cultural studies, including languages, mathematics, and the sciences, 
to the first two years of high school; that aims at the turning-out of technical 
robots rather than thinking citizens, is not an American educational program, 
as Americans have understood the significance and worth of education; it is not 
a preparation for effective life in a democracy as Americans have understood the 
meaning and opportunities of a free democracy. It is an educational program 
for a totalitarian state, in which the dictator and his hand-picked associates do 
all the thinking for the people. 

Citizens of Chicago should demand of the Board of Education that so radical 
a change in the educational emphasis and objectives of their public-school system 
should be submitted to them for approval or rejection before any further steps 
are taken to put it into effect. 

If readers of the Daily News review the disclosures that have been made in 
its columns for more than a year, they will find the finger posts all along the 
road pointing toward the culmination of policy which now stands out in bold 
and startling relief. However shocked they may be by the composite picture 
which appears when the details are fitted together, they cannot be wholly sur- 
prised. By the facts related in the news columns, no less than by editorial com- 
ment, they have been warned of the trend and its dangers. 
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Meantime, the politician trustee and the ward committeeman rejoice because 
the proposal would create new excuses for the temporary—that is the political 
—appointment of teachers. Dr. Johnson has taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to bait his plan for political support. Moreover, to the glee of the poli- 
ticians, the plan opens an alluring vista of new contracts. School buildings 
must be remodeled, new schools must be erected, quantities of special equipment 
must be bought. The board has already appointed a supervisor of vocational 
and technical education, at a salary of $4,800, whose duty it will be to select 
and purchase vocational-school equipment and machinery. 

The treacherous hypocrisy of the claim that the conversion of the high 
schools into trade schools is a magnanimous concession to the needs of the 
children of the common people is too obvious to call for further exposition. 
Never before has any American educator seriously proposed the use of the 
public schools to create a semi-educated class, trained not to think but to follow 
the lines of a blueprint or take orders from a foreman. That is the sort of 
“democracy” preferred by the dictators of European countries. It is utterly 
alien to the spirit and traditions of America. It cannot be put over on Chicago 
if the people say ‘“‘No!”’ 


THE ROLE OF THE CITY IN OuR NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Some time ago the National Resources Committee appointed an 
Urbanism Committee to study the problems of urban life on a na- 
tional scale. This committee has recently published a report under 


the title Our Cities: Their Role in the National Economy. This report 
constitutes the first major national study of cities in the United 
States yet to appear. It takes stock of the varied conditions and 
problems of urban America—of the urban way of life, of poverty 
and inequality, of insecurity and unemployment, of health and edu- 
cation, of population trends, of federal and city relations. The teach- 
ers of America cannot fail to have a professional interest in this 
report. 

In the Foreword to the report the National Resources Committee 
discusses as follows some of the emerging problems of urban com- 
munities: 

It is important to look at some of the emerging problems of urban com- 
munities and to consider such forms of guidance and support as may seem 
feasible and appropriate under all the circumstances. 

1. The most drastic inequalities of income and wealth are found within the 
urban community. Relatively to their rich fellow-citizens, the poor are poorer 
in the city than they are elsewhere despite an increasing standard of living for 
the city worker. Widespread poverty and cyclical unemployment and insecurity 
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threaten purchasing power, and without continuous mass purchasing power 
our urban industry and mass-production economy cannot continue to function 
properly. 

2. One of our specific economic problems is the lack of articulation among 
the various industries within our urban communities. Frequently the decision 
to locate an industry in one city or another is based upon the immediate oppor- 
tunities of a particular enterprise or the desire of a community to increase the 
total amount of industrial activity, regardless of its effect upon the local indus- 
trial structure. Localities, by means of subsidies, tax exemption, and free sites, 
have indiscriminately attracted enterprises which did not mesh with the rest 
of the community’s industries and which sooner or later helped to throw the 
entire industrial pattern out of gear. Under such unbalanced conditions, it is 
impossible to achieve a maximum employment for the available labor supply 
and a minimum of seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in the total pay roll of the 
community. Instead, the results may be migrant labor, increased unemploy- 
ment load, lower wages, shrunken purchasing power, loss of business, high cost 
of relief, untenanted property, tax arrears, and curtailed municipal services. 

3. Rapid obsolescence of physical plan and plant is another problem which 
the American city has had to face. Villages, in all too short a period of time, 
have become towns, towns have become cities, and cities have turned into 
metropolitan centers, where brick houses replaced frame, apartment hotels suc- 
ceeded residences, office buildings replaced shops and lofts, inns became grand 
hotels, and the early skyscrapers were converted into colossal cloud-scratchers. 
Some cities on the other hand have become deserted mill sites and dreary ghost 
towns. America was growing, but it was also wasting away, and traces of this 
deterioration are with us today in the form of many blighted neighborhoods. 

4. Competing forms of transporation have left their disrupting imprint upon 
the national urban pattern. Located originally on natural waterways, American 
cities found their sister-towns rising up during the canal era on new water 
routes. With the coming of the railroads these canal cities met in their turn a 
similarly disastrous fate. Then came competing railroads, and cities again began 
to rival one another with excessive subsidies and cut-throat competition for rate 
reduction. Nor have we yet reached the end of this process. The motor truck 
and the passenger bus have long since entered the field of competition, and now 
the airplane begins to affect the national distribution of our urban centers and 
even the local pattern and the plan of our cities. 

5. The unparalleled growth of cities has been accompanied by uncontrolled 
subdivision and speculative practices and by the most fantastic real-estate booms 
which have meant dramatic profits to a few, but tragic personal losses to others 
and burdensome delinquent properties to the community; and this on a scale 
affecting the economic situation of the entire nation. The history of the recent 
industrial depression cannot be written without an account of the role of un- 
sound financing and of speculation in real estate which at times became mere 
gambling. We are now faced with the problem of arriving at a rational urban 
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land policy which, while affording private owners and developers adequate 
opportunity for wise and profitable land uses, will curb the forms of speculation 
that prove calamitous to the investing and the taxpaying public. 

6. Urban housing is one of the most burdensome problems the country now 
has to face and it calls for the nation’s most serious consideration. A real prop- 
erty inventory of sixty-four cities made in 1934 by the Department of Commerce 
and the Civil Works Administration showed that more than one-sixth of 
1,500,000 residential dwellings were substandard, about four-fifths of the dwell- 
ing units are made of wood, about one-third are over thirty years old, a large 
proportion are in a state of serious disrepair. Even at their most reasonable 
figures rentals are so high that they exclude vast blocs of urban families from 
housing facilities of minimum standard. 

7. Urban public health is endangered particularly in blighted areas and 
among low income groups. Morbidity and mortality rates in infants’ diseases 
and tuberculosis are higher here than elsewhere, in spite of an admirable devel- 
opment of urban public health services. Dirt, smoke, waste, soot, grime, and 
the reckless pollution of water are still among the noxious enemies of city life 
despite valiant official attempts to regulate these evils. 

8. The city with its diversity of ethnic, religious, and cultural strains is the 
haven par excellence of many widely varying types of personalities whose 
names loom large in the history of America, but in this heterogeneity the city 
also finds some of its weightiest problems. The various parts and participants 
of the urban economy are very highly specialized and the urban way of life is 
often socially disconnected though economically interdependent. Allegiances 
may becom oup, class, or sectional rather than community or city-wide. How 
to prevent these strains of separation from disrupting the whole city or its civic 
groups or even its families, how to weave these vivid and variegated cultures 
into a positive civic program of intercommunication and co-operation is one of 
the challenging problems of the coming decades. 

9. While free primary and secondary education is now widely available in 
urban areas, city youths in all too many cases are still barred from higher educa- 
tional opportunities they might well utilize because they must all too frequently 
supplement the family income by going to work. Vocational education and 
adaptation still limp and lag behind their possibilities although much work has 
already been started. Adult education after so many years of enthusiasm for 
this form of civic enlightenment in cities is an inadequately supported service 
and is still an experiment instead of an accepted responsibility of the community. 
Much has been accomplished through federal aid, but much more needs to 
be done. 

ro. Juvenile delinquency, organized crime, and commercial rackets are 
among the vexations of the city. None of our reforms in the field of criminal 
justice has successfully come to grips with these persistent urban problems. 

11. Urban public finance is another emerging problem of vast proportions. 
In the recent depression, urban areas pouring millions into the national treasury 
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were forced to pass the hat, begging for financial support. The anomaly of the 
situation is the fact that the forty-eight state governments which determine 
the local systems of taxation are from the standpoint of total expenditures only 
one-half as important as all the local governments they must control. Our 
largest cities alone, New York, Chicago, Boston, and Detroit, have larger budg- 
ets than the states which contain them. The problem of municipal finance is 
becoming even more complicated with the extension of federal and state taxation 
to support the newer services of government such as social security and exten- 
sive public works. 

12. Another of the city’s wealthiest tasks is the adjustment of the traditional 
scope of urban powers. In spite of its vital and growing significance as the 
principal instrument of public service and community control, the American 
city is still the legal creature of higher authorities, subject to their fiat for the 
most minor of powers and procedures, reaching down in one state to legislation 
to permit the peddling of peanuts on a municipal pier. The city is in many ways 
the ward of a guardian who refuses to function. 

13. Our overlapping medley of independent governmental units was intended 
for a rural and a manorial society but never for the sprawling metropolitan 
regions of America and the satellite suburbs. The concrete facts of our urban 
and administrative life frequently defy state lines and local control. Twenty- 
two of our 96 metropolitan districts containing 26,000,000 or one-fifth of all 
our inhabitants, straddle state lines and call for a larger measure of interstate 
and federal co-operation in certain fields than is now found. 

14. We have made striking technical advances in municipal government and 
for years now we have developed, contrary to opinions widely held, skill and 
talent and expert knowledge among our municipal career officers, but we are 
still faced in some cities with systematic evasions of civil-service laws, irrespon- 
sible political leadership, and official tolerance of discriminatory or questionable 
administrative practices. 

All in all there has been more widespread national neglect of our cities than 
of any other major segment of national existence. Whether this is to be at- 
tributed to the absorption of our best efforts by the demands of our commercial 
and industrial system, or by other pressing claims of national policy, it is evident 
that America must now set out to overcome the continual and cumulative dis- 
regard of urban policies and administration and to take into account the place 
of the urban community in the national economy. 


For lack of space we are unable to direct attention to the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


Remedial reading in elementary and junior high school grades.—For 
the past two or three years Superintendent Julius E. Warren, of 
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Newton, Massachusetts, has been carrying forward a program of 
remedial reading in the elementary and junior high school grades. 
The work has been under the general direction of C. Elwood Drake, 
director of research and guidance, who has supplied us with three 
mimeographed bulletins describing the purpose of the program and 
the methods adopted to carry it into effect. The bulletins discuss 
such matters as the following: ‘Aims of the Program,” ‘Procedures 
in Selecting the Cases Which Require Individual Study,” ‘“‘Organi- 
zation for Instruction,” and “Instructional Materials.”” Mr. Drake 
reaches the following conclusions with respect to the efficiency of 
regular classroom teachers in giving instruction to regular classes of 
pupils who are retarded in reading. 


1. Efficient reading instruction can be carried on with slow divisions of 
pupils by their regular classroom teachers. No specific periods need to be set 
aside in these classrooms specifically for reading instruction. However, for cer- 
tain individuals in these slow divisions specific remedial-reading instruction with 
the special teacher may be a great help. 

2. Improvement of reading skills should be a natural outgrowth of regular 
class work in the subjects which all pupils on that grade level are taking. 
Teachers of these divisions should be made conscious of the specific reading 
difficulties of their pupils and should have a strong desire to improve the reading 
difficulties of the pupils. 

3. It is probably desirable that these slow pupils be grouped according to 
their level of reading achievement. When all pupils in the slow division are 
at approximately the same level of reading achievement and have the same 
mental capacities, it becomes a problem of teaching reading to these pupils as a 
class group rather than a problem of remedial-reading instruction to individual 
pupils within the group. 

4. Success in teaching reading skills can be stimulated if proper instructional 
materials with which to work are placed in the hands of teachers and pupils. 
These materials must have a vocabulary level simple enough for these pupils 
to comprehend, yet an interest level mature enough to hold attention. 

5. Workbooks, teacher-made checks and tests, and competitive drills are 
helpful devices in improving reading skills. Visual materials appeal to these 
pupils, and they like to see their work and progress recorded in front of them. 
Constant written checks give pupils a greater sense of security and stability, 
and they are enabled to know where they stand comparatively in each reading 
skill at a given time. 


A program of teacher home visitation.—It is coming to be recognized 
that teachers should spend more time in studying their pupils even 
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at the expense of less time in teaching them. The teacher should 
know each child as an individual; she should know, so far as possible, 
his purposes, needs, and interests. To understand a child as a person, 
a teacher must know, in a general way at least, something of his 
total environment. It is important that the teacher understand the 
social pattern of the community in which the child lives; it is im- 
perative that she have some insight into the conditions of his home 
life. Home visitation, therefore, should be an important part of the 
teacher’s work. 

W. Paul Allen, principal of the Garfield Heights Elementary 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, has worked out a carefully planned program 
of teacher home visitation. Mr. Allen has supplied us with the fol- 
lowing description of his program. 

It should be pointed out that the work of the teacher in visiting the home is 
not meant to supplant the work of the visiting teacher. The visiting teacher 
is a specialist in this field. He should be called in by the teacher when it is 
apparent that further study of the home is needed and a follow-up program is 
likely to be necessary. 

In our school of approximately a thousand pupils and thirty teachers, we 
have a definite program of teacher home visitation. Sometime during the au- 
tumn months of the school year, the teacher makes a friendly call at the home 
of every pupil in her class. On return to school she files a form report of her 
observations. On the report the teacher makes note of the economic status, 
the social atmosphere, and the educational environment. The following explana- 
tions of these terms are copied from the report form used by the teacher in 
reporting her visit. 

“*t, Economic status.—It will be helpful to you and to the school for you to 
observe the general financial status of the home insofar as it can be determined 
by casual observation. Does the family appear to be well clothed and fed? 

“2. Social status.—What is the general social atmosphere of the home and 
the surrounding neighborhood? Is there evidence of a clean and healthy home 
situation? Is the child allowed a reasonable amount of social life in the form of 
entertainment and play? Is the general atmosphere of the home pleasant or 
depressive? What is the attitude of the child toward his parents? Of the parents 
toward the child? Of the parents toward the school? 

2. Educational environment.—Would you consider the home environment 
cultured, average in its refinement, or crude? What is the attitude of the 
family toward education? Did you inquire concerning the child’s health habits 
as, for instance, eating or sleeping? Is there evidence of any attempt on the 
part of the parents to make a healthy educational home environment by provid- 
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ing books, magazines, a quiet place, and a definite time for home study? Do 
the parents speak English?” 

Certain principles have been developed from this program which we have 
been following for the past four years: 

1. The teacher never visits a home if there is reasonable evidence that her 
visit is not desired by the parents. 

2. Whenever possible the teacher tries to accompany the child home. 

3. The teacher has something definite in mind to talk about on each visit. 

4. It is often advisable to have a conference with the child before visiting 
the home. The teacher may discuss such things as: child’s interests, hobbies, 
activities in school and out. It may be she can learn of a home problem that 
she can look for on her visit and later give help to the child. 

5. Great care is taken to make the first visit a friendly one. The teacher 
always has something good to say about the child. 

6. No questions are ever asked that would in any way embarrass the parents. 

7. When the teacher thinks it best, she tries to time the visit so that she 
can meet both parents. 

8. The teacher is careful to refrain from discussing personalities or politics. 

g. She avoids discussion of other teachers or other children. 

10. Sometimes it is difficult, but the teacher attempts to avoid having the 
parents criticize the child in front of the teacher. 

Some of the more important principles are listed above. The list is not 
meant to be complete. The final question is, ‘“How do the teachers find time 
to make the visits?’’ Our answer is, “(How does the teacher find time to teach 
the children?”’ If she has to eliminate something else from her program for a 
while, I don’t see what it is that is more important and should not be sacrificed 
for this part of her work. Perhaps the question can be answered another way. 
Home visits pay big dividends. Once the teacher has shown that she is truly 
interested in the child—so much so that she is willing to pay the home a visit— 
she has won the respect and confidence of the parents. Many problems which 
would later take hours of her time never arise because mother and dad know 
Mary’s teacher and she must be right. 


A new approach to public relations in Cincinnati.—In its campaign 
to secure an adequate tax levy for the schools, the Board of Educa- 
tion in Cincinnati has adopted what, so far as we know, is a novel 
procedure in public relations. The board has employed an advertis- 
ing firm, which takes the data supplied by the director of research 
in the city school system, picks out the materials which seem to be 
the most important, and prepares a folder for distribution to the 
public. The folders prepared in this way are distributed by a com- 
mercial distributor instead of being taken home by the pupils. This 
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new arrangement is intended to avoid the resentment which some 
parents feel when children are used as the means of distribution. 
It secures, moreover, a complete coverage of every family in the city. 


REFORM IN THE BELGIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following account of the significant reforms being introduced 
into the elementary schools of Belgium is taken from Internationale 
Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung (International Education Review). The 
statement was prepared for us by Mrs. S. W. Downs, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia. 


The new curriculum for the three lowest grades of the Belgian elementary 
school was set forth in an official publication May 13, 1936, by the minister of 
education. This memorandum, however, merely presents the general new prin- 
ciples which are to govern elementary teaching, leaving the development and 
application of them largely to the initiative of the teachers. Although it makes 
increased demand upon them, the teachers have welcomed the plan enthusi- 
astically. It sets forth the aim of the reform as follows: While giving due heed 
to the teaching of certain basic subjects, such as reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and other matters considered indispensable in modern living, equal care must 
be used in the character development of pupils, not to make “wells” of them, 
but living springs, and to train them how to govern their thought as well as 
their conduct. The foundation for subsequent studies, such as history, science, 
geography, etc., must be laid without the use of schematic method but by means 
of abundant material and quickened outlook. The teacher is to be guided by 
his own judgment, his knowledge of child psychology, and the science of educa- 
tion. The new education constitutes a break with the old and outworn educa- 
tional formalism and is based on the child himself, his interests, his spontaneous 
activity, his natural development, in an atmosphere of serenity. In these ele- 
ments all instruction is to center. 

One of the primary principles of the new method of instruction is the study 
of the pupil’s milieu through active observation. 

The child’s interest is to be the determining factor, the teacher’s function 
being to guide and direct, as the child’s horizon widens. However, for the pur- 
pose of giving some concrete instructions for the application of these very general 
principles, the following important recommendations are set’ forth: 

1. While the study of milieu is basic and serves as the point of departure for 
the educational program, it does not necessarily require the major part of the 
time. 

2. The acquisition of a great fund of information and knowledge is not to 
be made the aim of such study. Rather should certain simple and clear ideas 
be obtained, not from books and abstractions, but from the child’s actual life. 
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These are then to be defined and fixed by conversation, drawing, manual ac- 
tivity, arithmetic, oral work, and reading. 

3. The principle of concentration is to be employed in such instruction; that 
is, all is centered in one topic or interest. 

4. The teacher should be thoroughly acquainted with the milieu. He does 
not, however, convey his own knowledge to the child but inspires and guides 
his pupil to discover and learn at firsthand. 

5. To open the child’s eyes to behold the real and to unite class work with 
the realities outside the school—such is the principle. This does not mean con- 
centration only on the material and the practical. The moral side, including 
emotions, sympathy, kindness, and justice, is also a reality. It should be re- 
membered that the images, impressions, and affections of early childhood 
dominate the child’s entire life. 

For further guidance in the application and development of the general 
principles to be incorporated into elementary education, the following procedure 
is suggested: 

1. The choice of subjects and their sequence are often suggested by the 
seasons; by local work, practices, and customs; and by the life of the child in 
his home, in school, in his games and activities. 

The four basic and vital needs underlying the Decroly program should be 
delimited in these studies. 

2. While the immediate environment is the ideal domain for the child’s ac- 
tivity, the field of his knowledge and interest must necessarily extend beyond 
the concrete reality. By detaching thought from a limited environment, from 
personal, subjective, and transitory interests, more objective and general inter- 
ests may be awakened in the pupil. Geography and history lend themselves 
admirably to this purpose of expanding the child’s horizon. 

Pupil exchanges between schools in different localities, if they can be ar- 
ranged, are most valuable aids to this end. 

3. Powers of observation must be quickened and developed. 

4. The work on a certain subject may assume various forms, such as sys- 
tematic class exercises, individual assignments for outside study subsequent to 
questionnaires or mutual suggestions, free studies; 

5. Class trips, after due preparation and with definite aims. These may in- 
clude visits to places of industry, to farms, to scenic spots, to places of business, 
or to places of historical interest, for firsthand information and inspiration. 

6. Nature-study, which affords infinite possibilities of application, among 
which are school gardens. 

The official program recommends that the child’s interest in games and his 
various activities serve as a medium for the study of arithmetic. Mechanization 
is absolutely to be avoided. 

The study of milieu during the first four years of school is not to be an end 
in itself but to serve as a foundation for the further study of history, geography, 
and natural science. 
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The new program is a challenge to the initiative, resourcefulness, powers, 
and technique of the Belgian teachers, making high demands on their time and 
efforts. This challenge, from the enthusiastic reception accorded the program 
by the teaching personnel, they stand ready to meet. 


A HANDBOOK FoR INDUCTING NEW TEACHERS INTO SERVICE 


Teachers, experienced as well as inexperienced, must make many 
adjustments when they take up their work under new leadership, 
with new associates, and in a strange community. In some way new 
teachers must be brought to understand the significant and distinc- 
tive policies of the administration, the details of ordinary school 
routine, the personalities of the other members of the teaching staff, 
and the mores of the community in which they are to live and work. 
Many teachers make mistakes in the early days of their service 
which can never be overcome and which, under proper guidance, 
could have been avoided altogether. Moreover, to shorten the period 
of adjustment and adaptation is to contribute to the general effi- 
ciency of the school system. 

Galen Saylor, director of the Department of Research of the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, and a group of consultants 
have prepared a bulletin, entitled ‘“Inducting New Teachers into 
Service,” which is intended as a handbook for administrators. The 
following statement is quoted from the Foreword. 

Each year from one-fifth to one-third of the public-school teachers of Ne- 
braska are new to their respective positions. The waste and inefficiency result- 
ing from this large amount of turnover is great. The resulting problem, then, 
is a twofold one: first, to decrease the per cent of annual turnover as much as 
possible, and second, to increase the efficiency and effiectiveness of the new 
teacher wherever turnover does occur. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to aid school administrators in accomplishing 
these objectives. Inducting the new teacher into service in the school is an 
important administrative responsibility. Proper induction will do much to elim- 
inate turnover waste. From the standpoint of the new teacher, it represents 
the difference between trial-and-error adjustment and planned technique. 

The bulletin is offered as a handbook of suggested methods, plans, and pro- 
cedures for inducting new teachers. Many administrators are now using most 
or all of the methods given here. However, it is easy for the busy superintendent 
to overlook some of the most important induction details in the rush of duties 
at the beginning of the school year. This bulletin will serve as a check list to 
such superintendents. Other administrators have done very little of an orderly 
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nature to induct the new teacher into the school system. This bulletin should 
serve to emphasize the importance of proper induction and should stir them 
to action in discharging this administrative responsibility. 

In addition to serving as a check list of suggested techniques, the bulletin 
may be used in other ways. Some of the items listed offer excellent subjects for 
faculty meetings, important ones being: ‘‘Professional Organizations and Re- 
lationships,’’ “The Teacher’s Relation to the Community,”’ “What Is a Good 
Teacher?” and “What Constitutes Professional Growth?” Perhaps the school 
faculty can be interested in this whole problem of induction and local commit- 
tees be organized to aid in preparing the handbooks and local community data. 

This bulletin may be secured for twenty-five cents from the De- 
partment of Research, Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


THE STATUS OF RURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Two recent publications of the United States Office of Education 
contain information which reveals the inadequacy of the educational 
facilities now being provided the rural youth of the nation. The fol- 
lowing facts about rural education in this country are taken from 
the first of these publications, the advance pages of chapter v of 
The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1934-36, Vol- 
ume I. 

Despite the phenomenal urban concentration of population which 
has taken place in recent years, approximately half the nation’s 
children still attend rural schools. Of the ten and three-quarter mil- 
lion children attending rural public elementary schools, 30 per cent 
attend one-room schools and 13 per cent attend two-room schools. 
The average length of the school term in days is materially shorter 
in rural than in urban schools—it ranges from 160 days in one-room 
rural schools to 182 in city schools. Rural children are taught by 
teachers who, as a class, are poorly educated and poorly paid. 
Twenty-four per cent of the teachers in one-room schools have a 
high-school education or less, and the same is true of 17 per cent of 
the teachers in two-room schools. 

The average salary of rural teachers is $787; the average salary 
in city schools is $1,735. The average current expense per pupil 
attending rural schools is $53 as compared with $93 for urban 
schools. 
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The second publication is entitled Status of Rural-School Super- 
vision in the United States in 1935-36 (Pamphlet Number 72). It 
shows that, although there has been in recent years some improve- 
ment in the supervision of rural schools, the great majority of these 
schools still are poorly supervised or lack supervision altogether. 
The situation for the whole country is summarized as follows: 

Summarizing the situation for the nation as a whole, it appears that there 
are at present twenty-eight states in which at least a beginning has been made 
by county and similar types of rural-school units to employ professionally 
trained supervisors for the rural schools; in about ten of them practically all 
rural schools now have the benefit of such supervision. To these twenty-eight, 
there should probably be added the New England states, at least Massachusetts. 
The rural schools in many localities of these states are apparently adequately 
supervised by the local school officers. If the five New England states were 
added, the total number of states in which one or more rural-school supervisors 
were employed would stand at thirty-three. Of the remaining fifteen states, 
fourteen definitely report that no such supervisors were employed in 1935-36 
and one, North Dakota, failed to provide definite information. If not entirely 
lacking, county rural supervision is known to have made very little progress 
in this state. 
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INFORMATIONAL BACKGROUND AS A FACTOR IN 
READING READINESS AND READING PROGRESS 


GEORGE H. HILLIARD 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ELEANOR TROXELL 
Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Teachers and other persons responsible for reading work in the 
schools are often perplexed by the difficulties that children experi- 
ence in learning to read. The causes of these difficulties are many, 
and to reduce them to a minimum requires highly developed tech- 
niques. The problem involved is many-sided and must be attacked 
from more than one point of view if a satisfactory solution is to be 
secured. This study has as its purpose an investigation of the bear- 
ing of a rich informational background on reading readiness and 
reading progress. The biological, attitudinal, and intellectual fac- 
tors in reading readiness and reading progress are intermingled, and 
they must be considered as basic to success when reading is viewed 
in the light of the broadened objectives included in present-day edu- 
cational philosophy. 


METHOD USED IN THE STUDY 


In the spring of 1933 the writers, with the assistance of the kinder- 
garten teachers in the Kalamazoo public schools, set out to make a 
study of the informational background of certain kindergarten chil- 
dren then enrolled and to carry the study through Grade II in order 
to note the relative effects of rich and meager informational back- 
grounds on reading readiness and on progress in developing funda- 
mental reading abilities as measured by recognized reading tests. 

Two groups of children were selected for the study. The selection 
was based on the judgment of the teachers, supplemented by data 
given by the principals and the visiting nurses or by information col- 
lected in the preschool health clinic. Subsequently the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale was administered, and 
no child was included whose intelligence quotient indicated that he 
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was below normal in intelligence. Seventy children were selected for 
study. This number had dwindled to sixty-six at the time of the final 
testing in January, 1936, the others having moved from the city. 

Brief statements were made by the teachers concerning each child, 
which gave the writers some idea of the child’s personality traits. 
The following are examples of the comments made. 

Case I: Child has a very good home background. Mother much interested in 
child’s progress and very co-operative. Will do anything asked of her. Visits 
school and consults teacher. Child is very self-conscious. Is often silly because 
not sure of himself in a new environment, although has overcome this to a great 
extent, as kindergarten activities have appealed to him. Is very willing to try 
and is open to suggestions. Paints and draws at home as well as at school. 

Case II: From a good home but is very inattentive and needs to have a 
good deal of individual attention. Has workable ideas, but is immature in many 
ways. Mother is much interested. After careful explanation of why some things 
are better to do than others, usually will do what is asked of her. 

Case III: Comes from a poor home where there is a large family and little 
opportunity for own initiative. Is very shy and afraid to try anything new, 
probably because of lack of opportunity for self-responsibility at home. Talks 
very little. Is always clean, showing good care in a physical way. Needs much 
encouragement in experimenting with materials or doing anything where he 
must take the responsibility. 

Case IV: Comes from poor home with background lacking stimulation. 
Enunciation poor as a result of talking too fast to allow distinct utterance. 
Is very likely to be disturbing in the group probably because she has not yet 
learned to play with others or to use available materials alone. 

The opportunity for a child to acquire a rich informational back- 
ground was further studied by means of an extensive but easily 
checked questionnaire which was sent home asking for concrete and 
detailed information about the child’s preschool experiences. The 
questionnaire covered the following nine main topics: (1) occupation 
of parents; (2) number of older and younger brothers and sisters; 
(3) travel experiences of the child; (4) mechanical means of com- 
munication in the home; (5) social experiences in the home; (6) the 
child’s language and conversational inclinations; (7) the reading en- 
vironment; (8) factors affecting the child outside the home, such as 
play, contacts in the neighborhood, going to movies and to Sunday 
school; and (9) other noteworthy experiences mentioned by the 
parents. 

Intensive study of the questionnaire replies convinced the writers 
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that for the purposes of this study the two groups selected were 
enough different to be designated as the “rich-background group”’ 
and the ‘‘meager-background group.” The reader may note this con- 
trast by the brief summary given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON BETWEEN RICH-BACKGROUND AND 
MEAGER-BACKGROUND GROUPS 








Rich- Meager- 
Item Background | Background 
Group Group 





Average number of brothers and sisters .I 4.5 
Travel experiences: ,; 
Percentage of children traveling more than 4,000 miles. ... 5 
Percentage of children traveling less than 1,000 miles y 75 
Average number of unusual experiences in travel per child. . ; 4. 
Mechanical means of communication in home: 
Percentage of families having cameras 30 
Percentage of families having motion-picture projectors . . . ° 
Percentage of families having phonographs 40 
Percentage of families having radios 70 
Percentage of families having telephones 5 
Percentage of families having typewriters 5 
The reading environment: 
Average number of newspapers in home : ee 
Average number of magazines in home : 1.0 
Percentage of families using library books 65 
Percentage of families reading much to child 50 
Percentage of families having fewer than 25 books in home 
library 63 
Percentage of families having fewer than 5 children’s books. 65 
Percentage of families reading comics regularly to child.... 15 











Still further evidence of differences between the two groups was 
obtained by testing the children with standardized tests chosen by 
the writers and recommended by the Research Department of 
Western State Teachers College. For this purpose the Sangren In- 
formation Tests for Young Children,’ the Smith vocabulary test,’ 
and the Healy. Pictorial Completion Test’ were used, and the writers 


* Paul; V. Sangren, Information Tests for Young Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1930. 

2 Madorah Elizabeth Smith, An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence and 
the Extent of Vocabulary in Young Children, p. 51. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. III, No. 5. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926. 

3 William Healy, “A Pictorial Completion Test,”’ Psychological Review, XXI (May, 
1914), 189-203. 
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assumed that these measure, respectively, range of information, 
vocabulary, and ability to solve simple problems. These tests as well 
as the others mentioned in the study were given by well-trained stu- 
dents, usually Seniors or Juniors, in Western State Teachers College. 
Table 2 gives the comparison of the medians and the quartiles of the 


TABLE 2 
MEDIAN AND QUARTILE AGE SCORES OF RICH-BACKGROUND 
AND MEAGER-BACKGROUND GROUPS ON THREE TESTS 
GIVEN IN SEPTEMBER, 1434 








AGE Scores iN YEARS 
AND MonrTHS 





Rich- Meager- 
Background Background 
Group Group 





Sangren Information Tests for 
Young Children: 
Upper quartile 7-6 
6-8 
Lower quartile 5-9 


Smith vocabulary test: 
Upper quartile 6-0 
4 


Healy Pictorial Completion Test: 
Upper quartile 7-0 
Median 5-0 
Lower quartile 4-1 











two groups. So far as median and quartile scores are concerned, 
Table 2 reveals a distinct advantage in favor of the rich-background 
group. 
INFORMATIONAL BACKGROUND AND READING READINESS 

The two groups were next measured for reading readiness by 
means of the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test’ and the Stone- 
Grover Classification Test for Beginners in Reading.? As the results 

*J. Murray Lee and Willis W. Clark, Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test. Holly- 
wood, California: Southern California School Book Depository, 1931. 


2 Clarence R. Stone and C. C. Grover, Classification Test for Beginners in Reading. 
St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1933. 
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on the two tests were not far different, data from the Lee-Clark test 
only are included in Table 3. This table shows that the skills or 
abilities measured by the test were widely distributed in both groups. 
Some children of the meager-background group made high scores 
while some of the rich-background group made low scores. When the 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN RICH-BACKGROUND AND 
MEAGER-BACKGROUND GROUPS ACCORDING TO 
SCORES ON LEE-CLARK READING READINESS TEST 
GIVEN IN SEPTEMBER, 1934 








Rich- Meager- 
Background Background 
Group 





HNWW AUN HWP 


SH HW HD AUW DN HW DD 





35 

32.2 
21.1 
16.4 











median and the quartile scores are compared, the rich-background 
group is shown to have had a distinct advantage. Lee and Clark say 
in their test manual that pupils scoring below 23 on the test are 
likely to fail while those receiving scores of 12 or less will probably 
fail. Five of the thirty-five pupils in the rich-background group re- 
ceived scores of less than 23, while nineteen of the thirty-five in the 
meager-background group made such scores. The former group had 
a significant advantage in reading readiness as measured by this test. 
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INFORMATIONAL BACKGROUND AND READING PROGRESS 


Progress in learning to read was measured at two levels. In 
March, 1935, when the children were in Grade 1.6, the Gates Pri- 
mary Reading Test was given. Again in January, 1936, when they 
were in Grade 2.4, a second form of this test was given. The results 
are shown in Table 4, which was constructed to show the contrast 

TABLE 4 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE GRADE SCORES ON GATES PRIMARY READING 
TEST MADE BY RICH-BACKGROUND AND MEAGER- 
BACKGROUND GROUPS AT TWO TESTINGS 








Ricu-BACKGROUND MEAGER-BACKGROUND 
Group Group 





Upper . Lower Upper . Lower 
Quartile Median Quartile | Quartile Median Quartile 





Form I (March, 1935): 
Type 1. Word recognition 
Type 2. Word, phrase, and sen- 
tence reading 
Type 3. Reading of directions. . 





Entire test 


Form II (January, 1936): 
Type 1. Word recognition 
Type 2. Word, phrase, and sen- 
tence reading 
Type 3. Reading of directions. . 





Entire test 























between the quartiles and the medians on the three types of ability 
measured by the Gates Primary Reading Test. The rich-back- 
ground group had slightly higher mental ages, but the difference was 
not statistically significant. A study of this table reveals that the 
rich-background group made more rapid strides in the average read- 
ing scores than the other group, being two months ahead of the 
meager-background group and two months ahead of the grade 
standard at the time of the initial testing, and being six months ahead 
of the meager-background group and five months ahead of the grade 
standard on the second testing. The meager-background group was 
one month below standard at the time of the second testing. 
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A more significant generalization to be arrived at in studying this 
table is the superiority of the rich-background group in the more 
complex abilities represented by test Types 2 and 3, the abilities to 
comprehend sentences and paragraphs. If the writers’ point of view | 
is correct that word-recognition ability is simpler than either sen- 
tence or paragraph comprehension and that the more complex the 
ability, the greater the need for suitable background for interpreta- 
tion, then it seems plausible that progress in word recognition would 
proceed in about the same ratio for the two groups. The data show 
only a slight superiority for the rich-background group when the 
two testings in word recognition are considered together, but sen- 
tence comprehension and paragraph.comprehension seem to be con- 
siderably affected by the nature of the background. This point is 
significant because comprehension of sentences and paragraphs re- 
quires mature ability in reading and is closely allied to the modern 
conception of obtaining a rich and varied experience through read- 
ing. 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

A study of this kind is valueless unless its findings are made 
practical in educational practice. 

The study indicates that, if a careful study is made of children in 
the kindergarten, a better classification can be made in Grade I be- 
fore reading activity is begun. The first-grade teacher who under- 
stands what informational and experience backgrounds are possessed 
by the children coming to her and who is supplied with data on 
the children’s readiness for the complicated techniques of reading, 
as shown by a reading-readiness test, is better able to place the 
pupils in groups where their needs can be met and where they can at 
once begin to feel the exhilaration of success. Success may be an out- 
come of the reading process itself, or it may come from stimulat- 
ing experiences and information which give rich preparation for the 
reading instruction. 

A careful study of Table 1 should give to kindergarten teachers a 
clear picture of the needs of meager-background children in becom- 
ing prepared for reading. Though distant travel cannot be furnished 
by the school, at least acquaintance with, and a broadening knowl- 
edge of, their own environment can be given to the children through 
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trips to the fire station, to the railroads, to a creamery, possibly to a 
farm or a dairy, to the post office, to the library, and to other inter- 
esting places. Discussions of these trips, drawing pictures inspired 
by them, and dramatic play make use of language and other creative 
expression and thus build up enriched ideas and vocabulary—a nec- 
essary basis for the reading experience. 

Children can participate in the advantages of such mechanical 
means of communication as are available in the school: the camera, 
motion pictures, phonograph, radio, telephone, and typewriter. 
Even picking out letters on a typewriter while learning that certain 
letters belong in his name or in the names of his brothers and sisters 
is an enriching experience for a child. 

A kindergarten room with a wealth of books, belonging in its own 
library or borrowed from the public library, opens up a new world of 
interest to those children who have not had opportunities of looking 
at books. Children who are allowed to borrow books to take home or 
to read at intervals during the day are stimulated with a desire to 
use books, to hear stories, and to see pictures. This desire is the very 
foundation for good and growing reading ability. 

Table 2 shows clearly to kindergarten teachers the value in range 
of information. A wide range builds a large vocabulary and many 
associations. The more associations, the better is abstract learning, 
the better the memory, the better the power to think. All these 
powers are needed in the reading process. Table 3 gives evidence 
that children with this wider and richer background have the strong- 
er reading readiness. 

If kindergarten teachers provide rich and varied experiences for 
children through trips, discussions, play, books, pictures, literature, 
art, and music; if they help children to use ideas and language in 
interpreting and thinking out situations; if they give children con- 
tact with written forms, such as signs, then the children will be more 
adequately prepared to launch into the task of learning to read with 
success. 

In spite of the fact that the broadening of children’s experiences is 
one of the most important factors in learning to read, teachers must 
not lose sight of the other important factors, such as those named by 
Harrison: intellectual development, physical development, and per- 
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sonai development.’ Under intellectual development Miss Harrison 
includes such factors as breadth of experience, ability to do abstract 
thinking, breadth of meaningful concepts, and breadth of spoken 
vocabulary. 

Other factors being equal, this study shows that children with 
rich backgrounds are more strongly equipped to attack the printed 
page than are pupils of meager backgrounds because of enriched 
meanings and thought which the former bring to this task. Research 
has discovered that one of the greatest difficulties encountered in 
learning to read is lack of understanding of words and ideas. Mean- 
ings grow through experiences and contacts. Hence one large task 
of the kindergarten teacher is to enrich and broaden children’s 
backgrounds. 


1M. Lucile Harrison, Reading Readiness, pp. 5-30. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1936. 





ADJUSTMENT TEACHER SERVICE IN THE 
CHICAGO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


The adjustment-teacher service in the Chicago elementary schools 
is a service instituted for the purpose of studying the social, mental, 
educational, and physical equipment of the individual pupils so that, 
in the light of the information obtained, the work of the schools may 
be organized to meet the pupils’ individual requirements as far as 
possible. 

Leaders of educational thought agree that such a service is neces- 
sary. School records everywhere are replete with cases of pupils who 
were stamped as failures and who dropped out of school because of 
their inability to keep up with the lock-step scheme of the present 
educational system. Little or no consideration was given to their 
varied personality traits, interests, and abilities. The system as set 
up arbitrarily imposed upon all pupils a uniform set of requirements. 
Those who were able to conform were considered apt; those who 
were unable to meet the requirements were tagged as incapable and 
allowed to drop out of school when the law permitted. 

The adjustment service seeks to alleviate this situation and to 
secure for each child the success to which he is entitled. Success is 
an essential factor to effective education. “Nothing succeeds like 
success, and nothing fails like failure,”’ says Kilpatrick. “If he suc- 
ceeds today, he will be readier to attack tomorrow.’ Educators 
have long recognized the need of reorganizing the work of the ele- 
mentary school so that each pupil may receive the individual instruc- 
tion and attention necessary to insure him his due measure of suc- 
cess. It is not because the child does not try that he fails, but be- 
cause the tasks to which he has been assigned are either too simple or 
too difficult. If the work is too easy for him, he may become a dis- 

t William Heard Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, pp. 62-63. New York: Mac- 


millan Co., 1925. 
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cipline problem; if it is too difficult, he may become discouraged and 
lose interest. In either case the pupil experiences failure, and this 
experience usually leads to a succession of failures. The result is fre- 
quently a behavior difficulty. It is the writer’s belief that most of 
the difficulties of a pupil in school are due to failure on the part of 
the teacher to provide the child with work which properly challenges 
his abilities and meets his interests and needs. Difficulties of this 
nature can be eliminated to a great extent by a patient study of the 
individual differences which are found to exist among the pupils in 
the school and by the development of an adequate instructional 
program adapted to these differences. 

No uniform system of instruction can meet the requirements of 
the ‘‘average”’ child in Chicago. This fact is readily understood when 
a moment’s consideration is given to the great divergence in the life 
and the status of the communities in the various sections of the city 
in which the elementary schools are located. Each school has prob- 
lems so peculiar to itself that the solutions of the difficulties are 
primarily a local matter. In order that education may succeed as 
such and in order that the child may receive the full benefits of 
schooling, it is necessary for each school to make a careful study of 
the mores of the school population within its boundaries, the varia- 
tion in the social and the economic conditions of the children’s 
homes, the occupations of the parents, and other pertinent factors. 
Likewise, the mental and the physical status of the individual child 
must be studied and understood. When possible, deficiencies should 
be corrected, and, if not possible, the handicaps should be taken into 
consideration and provided for in the educational program, In Chi- 
cago marked cases of physical handicaps have been proy/ded for in 
the cripple schools, deaf-oral rooms, fresh-air rooms,/Sight-saving 
classes, and the like. In many instances all that is required is an op- 
portunity to make up the work lost because of frequent or prolonged 
absences. In some cases the emotional factor is of chief concern in 
making the proper adjustment of the child to his school environ- 
ment. 

These and many other factors must be studied in order to assist 
the child to make the desired adjustments. Progressive school sys- 
tems throughout the country have found it necessary to concern 
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themselves with this problem. The various plans evolved for caring 
for individual differences have their merits as to educational tech- 
nique and procedure. In the plan under consideration we are bearing 
two factors in mind: (1) We must not leave to chance the discovery 
of the child’s interests and abilities. (2) We must not place upon the 
child the burden of selecting the subject matter solely in accordance 
with the dictates of his interests. There is no assurance that the 
child is sufficiently stable or developed to know definitely what and 
how strong his interests are. With adequate means for making a 
thorough scientific study of the child, we can assist and direct him 
accordingly. We can help him strengthen his weak spots and take 
advantage of his particular abilities. 

To study the contributing factors in the elementary schools of 
Chicago, it was necessary to set up machinery for the purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, in September, 1936, the elementary schools embarked on a 
| three-point program, one point of which required the establishment 
of a cumulative record for each child. This record involves a legal- 
size folder, to be kept in a vertical file, in which are included in detail 
data relating to the pupil’s physical, emotional, mental, social, and 
educational development. The intimate family information and dis- 
ciplinary record are kept in the office of the principal, who also keeps 
a card-file record for each pupil. The cumulative-record folders are 
kept on file with the class teacher and follow the child as he pro- 
gresses from room to room. The gathering of these data is under the 
supervision of an adjustment teacher, the selection of whom rests with 
the principal, the district superintendent, and the director of the 
Bureau of Child Study. 

The present administration has assigned to the Bureau of Child 
Study the supervision of the adjustment-teacher service. One teach- 
er in each of the 150 schools that are now operating on the plan is 
trained to assemble child-study data on individual differences, inter- 
pret them in the light of individual educational needs, and apply the 
data to individual learning techniques and remedial procedures in the 
classrooms. The staff of the Bureau of Child Study can never be 
made large enough to study all the individual needs of Chicago’s 
half-million children. There are many teachers, among our thirteen 
thousand, with special talents and interests in the study and treat- 
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ment of individual differences of children, who with adequate train- 
ing and supervision by technicians from the bureau can, as adjust- 
ment teachers, do much for the children. The plan, eventually, is to 
have every classroom teacher make a study of her children’s indi- 
vidualities with the assistance of the adjustment teacher. The ad- 
justment teacher, it should be said at the outset, is not in charge of 
a classroom. 

The qualifications for such a teacher require that she be a superior 
teacher with a wide experience in the grades. Her academic training 
should include work in tests and measurements, elementary statis- 
tics, psychology, and special methods, but the factor of personality 
is probably the most important consideration. She must be pleasant, 
cheerful, sympathetic, and well poised; possess ability to deal with 
other people; thoroughly understand children; possess a friendly 
attitude toward them; and possess ability to gain their confidence 
and inspire them to have confidence in themselves. She must know 
how to give and score all types and kinds of tests. She supervises the 
giving and the scoring of tests by other teachers. She supervises the 
use of the health-appraisal blanks and assists in arranging for physi- 
cal examinations of one type or another, following up cases needing 
correction and making contacts with such agencies as are necessary 
to make the correction. In emergency cases she visits the home and 
makes the necessary investigation. 

It is her duty to interpret the educational profiles and graphs 
when necessary to assist the classroom teacher in assigning indi- 
vidual instructional materials; to assist the principal in making case 
studies; to aid in the selection of cases for special treatment by the 
teacher or for expert study by the Bureau of Child Study or in the 
selection of special cases to be handled by herself. She supervises 
the filing of all the children’s cumulative records in the classrooms 
and in the office. She tests the children’s vision and hearing. The 
adjustment teacher prepares and assists the classroom teachers to 
prepare materials for use in remedial instruction in the various sub- 
jects, particularly reading. All remedial instruction is entirely of an 
individual nature. Rarely will two pupils be found in the same room 
whose requirements are identical. 

The classroom teacher allots approximately thirty minutes a day 
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to remedial instruction. She is responsible for restoring to their nor- 
mal grade level, or a grade level appropriate to their mentality, those 
pupils retarded in any subject of study not to exceed approximately 
a year to a year and a half. The pupils in all instances are selected 
for remedial instruction through the testing program under the direc- 
tion of the adjustment teacher. The latter maintains special records 
and graphs of progress for such pupils. She likewise maintains in her 
own room or office a library of individual instructional materials, 
which are available to the classroom teachers at all times. 

Through the co-ordinating efforts of the director of the Bureau of 
Child Study, these adjustment teachers are provided with the pooled 
resources of all the adjustment teachers in the system. Frequent 
meetings are held for the purpose of studying new techniques and 
procedures and for acquainting all with the benefits of one another’s 
experiences. 

It will be noted that the responsibility for the bulk of the remedial 
instruction remains with the classroom teacher. The adjustment 
teacher devotes possibly a third of her time to actual remedial in- 
struction, working only with the most seriously retarded cases. It 
should be said at this point that children whose intelligence quo- 
tients are in the sixties are placed in so-called “opportunity rooms” 
with specially trained teachers. Chicago schools have about 260 of 
these rooms scattered throughout the schools. The average mem- 
bership of this type of class varies from fifteen to twenty pupils. 
The instruction is largely individual, and considerable handwork is 
provided in their curriculum. 

We may summarize the duties of the adjustment teacher briefly 
as follows: (1) has charge of testing program for the school, (2) se- 
lects pupils for remedial instruction, (3) offers suggestions to teach- 
ers, (4) prepares remedial-instruction materials, (5) co-operates with 
the Bureau of Child Study, (6) devotes about a third of her time to 
actual remedial instruction, and (7) assists teachers in making 
special provision for the bright pupils. . 

Under the old plan the teacher was the active and determining 
factor which forced the child to learn. Under the adjustment-teacher 
service plan, the classroom teacher, assisted by the adjustment 
teacher, is a guide, adviser, and stimulator. She requires of the pu- 
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pils no uniform standard of achievement. Instead, she encourages 
the pupils to apply themselves to the best of their abilities. 

The adjustment teacher gathers all the available information 
about the children. She maintains contact with them throughout 
their stay at the school. If a pupil should transfer to another school 
or be graduated and enter high school, she transfers the records ac- 
cordingly. In this manner she does all that is possible to insure his 
success in the new school. Thus, we have a closer articulation be- 
tween the schools. With the accumulated data it remains for her to 
adapt the educational procedure to his requirements, to direct the 
solution of his problems, and to reorganize and revitalize the work of 
the school to permit the individual to lead a happy and successful 
school life. 

Some explanation should be made concerning the general nature 
of the materials used by the teachers. A large amount of pupil-man- 
aged, individual learning materials have been organized and pre- 
pared by the teachers themselves. These exercises are on the child’s 
level and are of sufficient length to hold his interest but not too long 
to kill it. The pupil must have sufficient freedom to permit him to do 
the work at his own rate of speed. Various sources of information 
may be used. If textbooks are used, they are supplied as reference 
aids and not for mere memory or drill purposes. The units of work 
may involve the solution of problems in the social sciences, arithme- 
tic, or directed remedial reading. The materials are so prepared that 
they may be used over and over again by other pupils of the class. — 
All exercises are organized in terms of the child’s interests, needs, 
and abilities to insure his best possible attention. In some instances 
the materials are so arranged that rapid checking, distribution, and 
filing can be done with great facility by pupil assistants under the 
supervision of the teacher. This scheme permits the teacher to de- 
vote more of her time to special cases and problems as they arise. 
Additional materials of this type are being developed by the adjust- 
ment service. 

When pupil-managed, individual learning materials are used, the 
pupil is given a work-record card on which the teacher has listed the 
required work. The pupil then takes this card to a pupil file clerk 
who distributes the jobs in the order assigned. As the pupil com- 
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pletes the work, it is checked, returned, worked again, and rechecked 
by pupil checkers until it is mastered. The teacher checks only the 
final test for mastery. In this scheme the slow-learning child can 
experience success; the fast-learning can acquire proper study habits; 
and the returned absentee can begin where he left off. Thus all 
levels of ability and achievement are provided for. If the work is too 
difficult or too easy for the pupil, the teacher makes adjustments 
accordingly; consequently, each child is a success in his own social 
group and is therefore a member, rather than an outcast, of that 
group. His self-respect is preserved and maintained. 

With the pupil-managed materials certain attributes of character 
come into play: reliability, courtesy, honesty, self-management, co- 
operation. To be sure, these are intangible qualities, but they are 
factors which help to make pupils active participants rather than 
passive recipients. 

Working closely with the adjustment teachers are the assisting 
psychologists from the Bureau of Child Study, of whom there are 
twenty-seven, whose duties are to assist in the establishment of the 
service within a given school, train the adjustment teacher in the 
techniques of child study, assist the adjustment teacher in inter- 
preting the data and applying the proper procedures, and assume for 
further study cases recommended by the adjustment teacher. 

The central office furnishes the adjustment teacher with all the 
materials and clerical help needed to establish the system. If a visit 
to the home is required and the teacher is unable to go, the central 
office will send such a visitor upon request. 

While aij the elementary schools in Chicago have installed a 
cumulative-record system in accord with the three-point program, 
only 150 schools have instituted the adjustment-teacher service. 
Eventually all schools will be equipped with the service. Adjust- 
ment teachers necessary to fill vacancies created by the gradual ex- 
pansion of the service will be trained by the Bureau of Child Study. 
Specialists required for the staff of the bureau will be recruited from 
among the active and successful adjustment-service teachers. 
Through this plan it will be possible to secure for the schools a 
psychological service of the highest quality. Not only will the staff 
possess a knowledge of psychological techniques, but also it will 
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possess a broad knowledge of classroom management, classroom pro- 
cedure, and an understanding of educational problems and aims. 

Thus, through the adjustment-teacher service the administration 
is endeavoring to give to each child the success to which he is en- 
titled. The only criteria at present by which the success of the serv- 
ice may be judged are the enthusiasm of the principals in whose 
schools the service exists and the demand from other schools for the 
installation of the service. Principals and teachers, as never before, 
are concentrating on the individual needs of the children: we are 
becoming “individual-pupil conscious.” 

With the co-ordination of all the facilities of the system and the 
development of new materials and procedures, we hope to reduce 
failures and the repetition of grades. As a result the costs of educa- 
tion should be materially reduced. By far the greatest value, how- 
ever, will be the happiness of the children. Needless fears will be 
eliminated, and learning conditions will be provided which will free 
pupils from undue pressures and worry. Their abilities challenged, 
their interests aroused, and their needs provided for, it is expected 
that an eagerness to work and achieve success will result—a far- 
reaching contribution to the welfare of the community and the city. 





AN ENGLISH UNIT IN BIOGRAPHY 
FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


VIOLA BOWER 
University High School, University of Illinois 


As the current history of many nations tends to indicate, the 
age in which we live is one that focuses its attention on individuals. 
This modern interest in personalities is, of course, reflected in con- 
temporary literature. Library records of circulation, lists of best- 
selling books, and other criteria of the public’s reading appetite will 
convince any investigator that biography, as a form of writing, has 
been steadily gaining in popularity during the past several years. 

In many courses of study in English the unit in biography is re- 
served—and perhaps justifiably so—for the senior high school years. 
In the University High School, however, it was felt that such a unit 
of study might prove worth while with a special group of junior high 
school pupils among whom interest in real events and real people ran 
high. The flexibility of the unit, its adaptability to a variety of 
library situations, and the results obtained from it have caused the 
writer to feel that a description of the procedures employed might be 
of interest to other teachers of accelerated or specially grouped 
junior high school pupils. 

The class in which this unit was first taught was composed of 
nineteen pupils who had completed the first six grades of elementary 
school and who were selected, on the combined bases of scores on 
standardized tests of intelligence and achievement and marks al- 
ready received in school, as superior students. These children fol- 
lowed a special program designed to cover the essentials commonly 
taught in Grades VII and VIII and to equip them for the regular 
ninth-grade work which they were to pursue during the following 
year. 

The purposes of the unit were many. Class discussions and con- 
versation with the pupils outside the class indicated that these young 
people were keenly interested in realities—real events, real people. 
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The teacher, of course, wished to capitalize on this general interest 
and from it to develop in the pupils a new field of reading interest. 
From the standpoint of the pupil the chief aim was to become ac- 
quainted with famous persons of the past and the present. As the 
work progressed, of course, the pupils found that many incidental 
aims must be met. In the first place, they must be able to use the 
biographical materials in the school library in order to prepare their 
oral contributions to the class. It was necessary, too, to select infor- 
mation from their reading, to organize and present their daia in clear 
and meaningful form, and to develop a simple system of taking notes 
on the material presented by other members of the group. Finally, 
it was necessary to use the information thus gained in acceptable 
written form. 

On the first day of the unit the class met in the library. At that 
time the teacher introduced and gave the pupils opportunity for 
practice in the use of some of the more common biographical refer- 
ence materials which the library afforded: Who’s Who in America, 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, The Junior Book of Authors and 
Illustrators, Living Authors, the biographical section of the un- 
abridged dictionary, the vertical file, etc. Together with the pupils 
she reviewed their knowledge of the card catalogue and pointed out 
its application to the present unit. This discussion led naturally to 
a consideration of the two general biographical classifications, ‘“B”’ 
and ‘‘920.”” Here, by means of reference to the books on the shelves, 
the pupils discovered for themselves the distinction in meaning of 
the classification terms and in the method of arrangement of the 
books. 

Then came the most important part of the day’s work: the task 
of motivating the pupils to read the books to be found in the biog- 
raphy section. In preparation for this task the teacher had compiled 
a list of approximately fifty books, with the following considerations 
in mind: (1) general readability, (2) difficulty of material or of style, 
(3) probable degree of interest to junior high school pupils in general 
and (4), most important of all, adaptability to the interests of indi- 
vidual pupils in the group. Consequently the resulting list was fair- 
ly representative, as these few titles will indicate: Boy on Horseback 
by Lincoln Steffens, Davy Crockett by Constance M. Rourke, The 
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Fun of It by Amelia Earhart, Invincible Louisa by Cornelia L. Meigs, 
Julia Newberry’s Diary by Julia Newberry, Lone Cowboy by Will 
James, Minute Sketches of Great Composers by Mrs. Eva E. Hansl 
and Helen Kaufmann, Over Famous Thresholds by Ariadne Gilbert, 
Six Feet Six by Mrs. B. R. James and Marquis James, Suzanne of 
Belgium by Mrs. S. S. Farnam and M. C. McCarroll, Tree Toad by 
Robert H. Davis, and White House Gang by Earle Looker. In order 
to give the class an idea of the variety of the scope of the material 
contained in this section of the library, the teacher took the books 
on this list from the shelves, one by one, and displayed and discussed 
them briefly and informally. In this discussion she was assisted from 
time to time by pupils who happened to have read some of the 
books. Occasionally the teacher read particularly amusing or excit- 
ing excerpts, such as the christening from Tree Toad, the spitball 
episode from White House Gang, the meeting with General Sheridan 
from Julia Newberry’s Diary, and the story of Jenny Lind’s popular- 
ity as revealed in advertising of the day from Over Famous Thresh- 
olds. The teacher announced that duplicate lists of the books men- 
tioned would be placed in the classroom and in the library, stating, 
however, that these lists were only suggestive and that other books 
might be chosen. The assignment for the following day was to 
select a book, to begin reading it, and to bring it to class. By this 
time most of the pupils had mentally made a choice on the basis of 
the discussion, and these children charged their books and spent the 
remainder of the hour in reading. The others, under the guidance of 
the teacher, used the time in making selections. In several cases, 
where pupils’ choices conflicted, the children were directed to the 
public library to obtain duplicate copies. 

The following day each child came to class with a biography which 
he had already begun to read. If he had found the book less enjoy- 
able than he had expected, he was urged to exchange it at once for 
another which he could enjoy. The teacher then made a long-time 
assignment. By a definite date, approximately two weeks from that 
day, each pupil was to have completed the reading of at least two 
biographies and to have introduced to the class the people whom he 
had met in his reading. After some discussion the class decided that 
the following points should be included in each introduction: (1) 
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the correct spelling and pronunciation of the person’s name, (2) the 
field in which he achieved fame, (3) the period in which he lived, (4) 
a picture or pictures of the person, and (5) some interesting or out- 
standing incident in his life. If the information given in the book 
itself did not cover all these points, it was to be supplemented by 
reference to some of the other biographical materials in the library. 
It was further decided that on these points the class would take 
brief notes while the introductions were being made, and there fol- 
lowed some explanation and illustration of this process. Whenever 
a pupil was prepared to make his introduction, he was to confer with 
the teacher regarding a convenient date. The first portion of each 
class hour during the allotted period was to be reserved for the 
presentation of the introductions. 

With this assignment clearly in mind the pupils went ahead with 
their reading. Since each child was working with material which 
interested him as an individual, this reading was, theoretically, a 
pleasure. Practically, it proved itself to be precisely that if the avid- 
ity and the apparent delight with which it was carried on were any 
criteria. As a pupil completed his reading and proceeded with the 
preparation of his oral introduction, many questions necessitating 
library reference arose. On such occasions the pupils were free to go 
to the library and seemed to derive a great deal of satisfaction from 
being able to solve their problems for themselves. Of course, when 
special guidance was needed, it was given. 

On the whole, the introductions were excellent. The pupils did not 
consider them “‘book reports” but actual introductions of real per- 
sons. As a result the talks were live and interesting. They were 
presented in clear and direct speech, principally because the other 
members of the class, who were taking notes on the material, de- 
manded clearness. On the other hand, the audience listened at- 
tentively because they were interested and because they had a 
definite idea of what to listen for. Before a pupil began his oral 
presentation, he wrote on the blackboard the name of the subject; 
when he had finished his talk, the other members of the class were 
free to ask him questions about the person. These questions stimu- 
lated much lively discussion, and other members of the class con- 
tributed a great deal of interesting information concerning the per- 
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son and incidents connected with his life. Out of this discussion 
questions necessitating further library research arose. This work 
was undertaken, and the findings were reported at another meeting. 
It is impossible to present here a detailed account of the material 
covered in these discussions, but the following sampling of items 
will give the reader some idea of its scope: Amelia Earhart Putnam, 
other solo flights, and Miss Earhart’s first attempt at a round-the- 
world flight; Davy Crockett, other pioneers of his day, and the story 
of the Alamo; Leonhard Seppala and the Alaskan gold rush; Johann 
Strauss and other famous bearers of the name Strauss; Florence 
Nightingale, the Crimean War, and the growth of hospitals; ‘Buffalo 
Bill” Cody, the pony express, and the beginning of the “Wild West 
shows”; Zebulon Pike and Pike’s Peak. When the introductions 
scheduled for the day had been completed, the class spent the re- 
mainder of the hour in reading and library research. Illustrative ma- 
terials were circulated in class, some of which were placed on the 
bulletin board for further reference. 

In this manner the unit proceeded until the final day. The pupils 
conducted their own review in the form of a guessing game, present- 
ing pictures and brief oral descriptions for the class to identify. As 
a final activity in connection with the unit, the pupils wrote a brief 
biographical account of each of fifteen of the persons who had been 
discussed in class. These accounts were to resemble those en- 
countered in the reference books which they had used during the 
preparation of their oral presentations. Since this writing was done 
in class, it served as a check, not only on what the pupils had gained 
in actual subject matter, but also on their progress in written ex- 
pression. 

The teacher felt at the conclusion of this unit that the pupils had 
gained a great deal. They had become acquainted with the names 
of approximately fifty well-known persons of the past and the pres- 
ent, names which when met henceforth would have meaning. They 
had learned to use a library tool—biographical reference books— 
which would be useful to them in other studies as well as in English. 
The unit had afforded them practice in selecting and organizing ma- 
terials, in speaking to an audience, in participating in meaningful 
group discussion, in taking simple notes on material presented orally, 
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and in putting into written form the information which they had 
gained. Above all, the unit had promoted new reading interests. To 
some pupils it opened new fields of individual interest. One girl, for 
example, after reading Amelia Earhart’s The Fun of It and listening 
to the ensuing discussion of airplanes and flights, became so inter- 
ested in aviation that she sought further information on the subject 
in other books and in magazines and repeatedly requested that she 
be allowed to report on her findings in the weekly news discussions 
of the class. In almost all cases the unit aroused enthusiasm for read- 
ing biographies. Of course the teacher had no objective check on 
this development, but observation brought to light the fact that 
the boys and girls in this class continued to draw biographies from 
the library long after the unit had terminated. They too had be- 
come interested in this popular form of writing. 





CUMULATIVE RECORDS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


CHARLES D. FLORY 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


JAMES F. WEBB 
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Scientific procedures developed during the past three decades have 
supplied educators with valuable measuring instruments and obser- 
vation techniques. However, in most elementary schools the meth- 
ods of recording the facts obtained by measurement and observation 
of individual pupils are still in an unsatisfactory stage of develop- 
ment. Only in the larger school systems are attempts being made to 
keep sufficient records to give a comprehensive picture of a develop- 
ing child. Most elementary-school teachers are still too much con- 
cerned with attendance, tardiness, and enrolment statistics to find 
time for recording the more fundamental developmental data. It is 
the purpose of this article to indicate certain types of cumulative 
records which are desirable for the efficient management of an 
elementary school. 

The recording procedures suggested have been developed after a 
careful analysis of many types of record forms now being used in 
both private and public elementary schools. The aim of the writers 
has been to present a system of recording which is more complete 
than that used by most elementary schools but which is less complex 
than the systems employed by the best experimental schools. Pro- 
visions are made in the forms for types of data which are needed by 
school systems seeking to render an adequate educational service in 
the community. 

A system of records which aims at completeness must use some 
type of individual, cumulative folder. It is therefore suggested that 
a large folder of the expanding type be provided for each child. The 
administrator will find that the efficiency of his records will be in- 
creased many times if these individual folders are subdivided into 
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about six parts. Figure 1 indicates possible divisions of the materials 
which can be accumulated for each child. Each part or division 
should be filed in a separate folder within the large expanding folder. 
The letters designating the parts of the individual folder are used as 
a code on the summary card to be presented later. The order of the 
parts and the number of divisions made will depend on the needs and 
the resources of the particular school. A start can be made with a 
single folder, and divisions can be added as the materials accumu- 
late. 
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Fic. 1.—An illustration of possible divisions in the cumulative pupil folders 


It may seem, at first sight, that Figure 1 implies a much too 
ambitious program for an elementary-school system. Careful analy- 
sis of the items suggested reveals few types of data which are not, to 
some extent, already available to good administrators. The sug- 
gested folders merely require that data be arranged systematically 
in their original forms. Sketchy notations made by a teacher or an 
administrator usually lose most of their significance to subsequent 
teachers. Shorthand symbols, such as marks, intelligence quotients, 
and percentile ranks, are serviceable only when the evidence is sufh- 
cient to make possible an accurate interpretation of the symbols. 

Some of the divisions suggested for the folder need little elabora- 
tion. The available scholastic records, for example, will depend on 
the particular practices followed in a given school. It is to be ex- 
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pected that some tests will be given, that special abilities will emerge, 
that some disabilities will demand either treatment or a definite type 
of compensation, that teachers will be aware of educational growth 
or the lack of it, and that certain samples of work might be used as 
evidence of the stage of maturity reached by a child at a particular 
time. All these data are serviceable when it becomes necessary to 
construct a picture of the developmental progress of a given child. 

Mental-test results should find their way into the pupil folders. 
If because of lack of space a mental test cannot be filed in its original 
form, a detailed summary of the test should be available. A mere in- 
telligence quotient, standing alone, is not enough. The test used, 
the examiner, the date of giving the test, the age of the child, and 
the like are essential items for interpreting the results. Any specific 
recommendations resulting from mental testing should be filed. 
Alterations in procedure or corrective steps taken to help the child 
make an adjustment must be recorded. To apply corrective means 
without recording the results is to follow the method of the old- 
fashioned physician who was unable to tell which pill cured the 
patient. 

The school is striving above all else to provide experiences which 
will help the child develop. There is a paucity of instruments by 
which the personal adjustments of the child can be evaluated. Form 
A is suggested as a type of evaluation which can be made until more 
refined techniques are developed. Certain desirable qualities which 
the school seeks to develop have been generalized into adjectives 
descriptive of personality. A profile rating makes it possible to de- 
tect quickly those pupils who have failed to make a satisfactory 
personal adjustment and those who need help in certain aspects of 
their adjustment. Each child should be rated at least twice a year. 
The teacher must not think of the child as “passing” or “failing” in a 
personality rating; the child is merely on his way to maturity. An 
evaluation of his status should help the teacher direct-the subsequent 
activities of the child. 

Public schools have given little attention to the problem of ad- 
mission except to determine whether the child is legally old enough 
to enter school. If the school must take all who come, why be con- 
cerned about the child’s abilities? Administrators need to be con- 
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cerned because each new situation means some type of adjustment 
on the part of the child. The time has arrived when the school should 
know more than the date of the child’s birth and his legal residence. 
Form B is suggested for use in obtaining desirable facts about enter- 
ing pupils. This form has been made flexible enough to serve both 
beginning and transfer pupils. Some of the items may appear to 
have little value for administrative purposes, but experience has 
shown that the picture presented by such information is most 
serviceable in dealing with pupils. When a problem appears, it can 
often be corrected in its inception before it runs the gamut from a 
mere annoyance to a major type of behavior maladjustment. The 
entrance form seems condensed when compared with the data ob- 
tained by many experimental schools. The writers admit that cer- 
tain other items should be included if the motive for record-taking 
were chiefly research; but a service program such as that found in 
most public schools seeks completeness without cumbrousness, 
utility without embellishment. 

School people are well aware of the importance of physical condi- 
tion and its influence on learning. The most progressive schools are 
insisting on annual physical examinations for every child. It is an- 
ticipated that this movement toward better health conditions 
among public-school pupils is only in its infancy. Provisions should 
therefore be made for a cumulative health record and the report of 
an annual physical examination. Forms C and D are suggested to 
meet these needs. In addition to the record of the annual physical 
examinations, the health folder should contain a record of all 
illnesses, descriptions of accidents, vaccination certificate, readmis- 
sions to school after illnesses or quarantines, health recommenda- 
tions of the physician and the physical-education instructor, descrip- 
tions of corrective procedures being employed with the child, and 
any other observations made concerning the child’s physical condi- 
tion. Until the school sees fit to employ its own physician, health 
information called for in the records should be supplied at least once 
each year by the family physician. Provisions could be made to have 
these examinations immediately before the opening of school in the 
autumn. Physical examinations often reveal that certain pupils are 
in much worse physical condition after the summer vacation than 
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AN EVALUATION OF PERSONALITY 
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Directions.—Certain adjectives de- 
scriptive of personality have been 
listed on the following pages. The 
items selected significantly affect a 
pupil’s achievement and adjustment 
to life. Qualities primarily intellectual 
and symptomatic of school achieve- 
ment have been omitted since these 
characteristics can be measured by 
the regular intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. 

Ways in which these personal 
characteristics may be exhibited have 
been listed under each item. Study 
the trait actions until you feel sure of 
the quality which you are rating. 
Indicate your evaluations in the 


space provided in the left margin. 
If, for example, the child to be evalu- 
ated is only average in accuracy, in- 
dicate your rating by a zero (‘‘o’’). 
If he is better than average but not out- 
standing, put a plus 1 in the margin. 


If he is one of the most accurate 
pupils and quite commendable for 
his accuracy, place a ‘‘+2” in the 
margin. If the child is below average 
but not dangerausly low, indicate 
your rating by a ‘‘—1.”’ Very low 
and dangerously lacking in a quality 
should be indicated by a ‘‘—2.”’ The 
ratings are as follows: ‘‘2,”’ outstand- 
ing and commendable; ‘‘1,’’ above 
average but not outstanding; ‘‘o,” 
average; “‘—1,’? below average but 
not dangerously low; ‘‘—2,” danger- 
ously lacking in a quality, implying 
that remedial effort should be in- 
itiated at once. Comment on any 
characteristics about which you are 
uncertain. 

Transfer your evaluations to the 
profile chart. The algebraic sum of 
the ratings equals the score. 
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Calm 
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FORM A—Continued 


. Accurate-—(a) Conforms exactly to accepted standards. (b) Produces work 
which is free from errors and defects. (c) Is particular, exacting, and pre- 
cise. 

. Adaptable.—(a) Changes readily from one task to another. (b) Adjusts 
easily to unfamiliar situations. (c) Complies with the wishes of the group. 
. Alert.—(a) Responds readily to questions and requests. (0) Is watchful and 
vigilant. (c) Exhibits curiosity. 

. Calm.—(a) Works with composure and coolness. (5) Disregards slight dis- 
tractions. (c) Is undisturbed by ordinary emotional situations. (d) Works 
co-operatively with a minimum of friction. 

. Cheerful.—(a) Is pleasant toward associates. (b) Is contented with school 
work. (c) Is optimistic and happy; displays good spirit. 

. Considerate.—(a) Knows and uses social courtesies. (6) Is careful of rights, 





feelings, and claims of others. (c) Is regardful of consequences and cir- 
cumstances. (d) Waits his turn in class and in play. 

. Courageous.—(a) Is willing to undertake difficult tasks. (b) Stands up 
bravely for his rights. (c) Shows gallantry in protecting the rights of others. 
. Energetic—(a) Works with force and vigor. (6) Is full of life. (c) Keeps 
actively engaged at some task. 

. Independent.—(a) Obtains necessary materials for himself. (6) Detects and 
corrects his own errors. (c) Relies on himself rather than on others. 

. Neat.—(a) Keeps himself clean. (b) Keeps clothing tidy, orderly, and 
simple. (c) Assists in keeping room tidy. (d) Keeps materials clean and 
orderly. (e) Prepares work skilfully, clearly, and systematically. 





. Obedient.—(a) Obeys willingly school regulations. (6) Submits to rules 
made by the group. (c) Performs duties falling upon him. 

. Original—(a) Does his own thinking. (6) Works his own problems and 
exercises. (c) Is creative in thought and action. (d) Makes novel and 
practical suggestions. 

. Persistent.—(a) Stays by a task until it is completed. (b) Works in spite of 
physical and environmental handicaps. (c) Strives for solutions when 
others have become discouraged. 

. Prompt.—(a) Is on time for school and class duties. (6) Begins work with- 
out delay. (c) Responds quickly and instantly to incidental demands. (d) 
Keeps appointments. 

. Sincere-—(a) Avoids false pretense. (b) Is strictly honest. (c) Is morally 
blameless. (d) Faces issues squarely and frankly. 

. Stable—(a) Is dependable in difficult situations. (6) Sticks to his major 
purposes or goals. (c) Possesses poise and equilibrium. 

. Sociable —(a) Enjoys being in a crowd. (6) Is inclined to seek companion- 
ship. (c) Engages readily in informal conversation. (d) Is friendly to all 
without regard to class or distinction. 

. Tactful—(a) Knows what should be done. (6) Possesses sensitive per- 
ceptive ability. (c) Can deal with others without giving offense. 

. Thrifty—(a) Uses materials economically. (b) Shows evidence of an eco- 
nomical use of funds. (¢) Makes good use of time and things. 

. Versatile.—(a) Shows ability in various types of activity. (b) Has an apti- 
tude for new methods and changes in procedure. (c) Exhibits diversified 
interests. 





FORM B 
Pustic-ScHOOL ENTRANCE Form 








Family name Father Mother 
Child’s name Birth date Sex 














Home address Telephone 
Father’s business address. Telephone 





When did the child have his last physical examination? 





Give name of examining physician 





Is child receiving medical treatment at present?...... 








List severe illnesses 
Check illnesses which child has had: 
Infectious diseases: 
Chicken pox............_ Measles Pneumonia Tonsillitis 
Diphtheria German measles..... Poliomyelitis Typhoid 
Encephalitis Meningitis.............. Scarlet fever Whooping 
Influenza.................. Smallpox cough 





Other diseases and defects: 
Adenoids Dpiapebes:........:... Malaria.. Sinusitis. 





Appendicitis._.......... Epilepsy Mastoiditis 
Hay fever Nephritis 
Bronchitis Heart disease......... Otitis media 





Chorea i Pyelitis.... 
Rickets 





Vaccinations and inoculations (give dates) : 
Against Success 











Birth condition: Normal Full term Premature 
Erupted first tooth at what age?........................ Walked alone at what age? 
Talked at what age? Words Sentences. 





Is the child right-handed?..._........ When was hand preference first observed? 
Have any difficulties been experienced with reference to the child’s: 
Eating? Sleeping? 








Does the child have abilities which you would like to have developed? 
Does the child have habits which you would like to see eliminated? 





Does the child prefer to play with other children? 





Does the child read? Has he been tutored? 





Has the child been read to at home?...... 





Other echools attended ...................................... 








Has the child skipped a grade?...................-....------ Repeated a grade? 
What is the birth order of the child?................ 





Give sex and birth dates of other children in family 











Number of other members in the home: Relatives...... 





Nurse or governess Servants 
Father: Age Occupation ... Education 











Mother: Age Occupation Education...» 
Nationality or race 





Status of parents: Living together. Separated 











Divorced Father dead Mother dead 





FORM B—Continued 








Stepparent: Father Mother... 
Language spoken in the home 





Disciplinary methods employed in the home 








Remarks. 











FORM C 


Pusiic-ScHOOL PHysICAL EXAMINATION 








Pupil Birth date 





School year 

Date 

Age 7181] 9 |10}/11]12]13]14] 15} 16 

Height 

Weight 

Teeth: Condition 
Hygiene 

Muscular: Tone 
Co-ordination 

Posture 

Nutrition 

Vision: Right eye 
Left eye 

Are glasses satisfactory? 

Hearing 

Heart: Pulse rate 
Blood pressure 
Auscultation 

Lungs 

Nose 

Throat 

Speech 

Skin: Condition 
Hygiene 
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FORM D 


NOTES AND RECOMMENDATIONS—ANNUAL PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 








Illnesses (name and date) since last ex- | Recommendations: (date and signature 
amination of the physician) 























Vaccinations and immunizations (name 
UE CL) | ae nee ees ee 


























they were when they left school in June. The children’s health must 
be protected, and the school is in no position to deal with the physi- 
cal needs of pupils when symptoms must be observed only through 
the eyes of teachers. The physical examination should soon be- 
come one of the essentials in the school program. 

The first division in Figure 1, ““Correspondence and Conferences,” 
is to some extent the miscellaneous part of the folder. The word 


“‘miscellaneous” has been avoided purposely. Miscellaneous records 
and the miscellaneous recording of facts are in no sense substitutes 
for a genuine attempt to keep data systematically. Most administra- 
tors have learned through experience to put into writing as much as 
possible. Any action with reference to the child should be recorded. 
Discipline practices, tardinesses, and absences should be noted. 
These items have been included under Division C in the folder be- 
cause an absence or a tardiness is an occasion for a conference either 
with the pupil or with the pupil and parent. Any correspondence 
concerning the child must be in duplicate so that a copy may be filed 
to protect the school if the matter should come up at a later date. 
A record should be made of conferences whether lengthy or brief, 
formal or informal. Any confidential reports made by teachers need 
to be preserved. These items are not kept to be used against the 
child but rather to insure that the child receives just and fair con- 
sideration. The vocational interests and aptitudes of the child 
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should be noted and recorded as they emerge. Such facts serve as 
valuable materials for educational counseling both with the pupil 
and with his parents. The school is in a better position than the 
parents to view the child’s career impersonally. 

Some schools have found it convenient to keep a running account 
of the child’s behavior in what Olson’ has called a “Behavior Jour- 
nal.” Such a summary record could include: absences, conferences, 
date of correspondence, outstanding behavior incidents, disciplinary 
problems, and the like. Notations should be made of the item or in- 
cident, date, findings, decisions, recommendations, and actions. A 
running account such as that provided by a journal or behavior log 
serves to keep events in sequence as well as to give direct evidence 
of the frequency of occurrence of specific behavior patterns. The 
journal or log is suggested here as a summary device for the items 
under “Conferences and Correspondence.”’ The summary sheet be- 
comes a ready reference to the more detailed information. 

Most elementary schools are using some type of record card even 
though it is nothing more than a simple card showing marks. Vari- 
ous types of cards have been studied, and some have been tried 
patiently by administrators who hoped to find an answer to their 
records problem. There are several defects in the cumulative cards 
most commonly used. The major defect is that the summary card is 
too frequently used as the sole school record. All records become in 
those instances merely a system of shorthand symbols. Such sym- 
bols are difficult to use after the passing of five or ten years. Many 
schools have tried to use a cumulative card which was also intended 
to serve as an individual folder. There are two serious objections to 
this device. First, it is printed on both sides and is quickly soiled 
and easily torn. Second, it is neither large enough nor strong enough 
to serve as a pupil folder when a real attempt is made to assemble 
sufficient evidence to give an understanding of the child. Some 
schools have tried the system of using a separate card for each type 
of record: physical, mental, scholastic, and the like. Such a system 
has merits for research workers who may be specializing in certain 
aspects of development, but the separate-card system is likely to put 


* The Elementary School of the University of Michigan uses printed forms for their 
“Behavior Journal.”’ 
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the data in so many places that it is difficult to deal with the child as 
an integrated person. 

A condensed card is suggested for administrative purposes. The 
administrative card is not intended to replace the cumulative records 
in the individual folders. Forms E and F show the face and the 


FORM E 


Face OF SUMMARY CARD USED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 








AGE 





Date oF CONFERENCES 








Achievement: 








Arithmetic 
























































Teacher Home 
Room 





















































Name Birth Date s Index No. 


























reverse sides, respectively, of the proposed administrative card. 
This form should be approximately five inches by eight inches. A 
four-by-six inch card can be used, but the larger size provides needed 
space. These summary cards should be filed in such a manner that 
they will always be at hand for administrative use. The visible file or 
a visible-binder system makes the records most usable. For small 
schools, enrolling 100-150 pupils, the visible file of the flat-book type 
is the most convenient. It takes little space and can be put into the 
safe at night. Large schools would have to use the drawer-cabinet 
visible system or a visible binder. The binder system is a little more 
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convenient to protect against fire losses but is somewhat less service- 
able for everyday use. Some of the recent loose-leaf binders have 
shifting features which make it easy to remove, add, or change a 
sheet. The visible files of the flat-book or the cabinet type have an 
advantage if it is desired to use signal clips. 


FORM F 


REVERSE OF SUMMARY CARD USED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 




















Parents Address Telephone 
Father’s Vocation Business Address......................-.--- besa ae 
Date entered Grade From School 
Date withdrawn........................ Graduated = .3 en 2cs Transferred to...............- School 


Special abilities and interests... on cacao ea cnccnssnetenes Powe tee Reon 









































CUNT CSE ok rem ce Cet Secsa Re ole eee en Se ee ee 5 

Birth onder. 5... Siblings: Number of.................... Number in school.................... 
1) ne PR Oo Ror ON ee en Pe oe ee On eS 
Pubertal development: Early........................ PICU 1 | 2 ee 


NC TCE: TOV BS) 0S) 1 EU NDIA ee a OS 











It will be observed on Form E that the code letters representing 
the divisions in the pupil folder have been given. These code letters 
are provided so that signals can be attached to warn the administra- 
tor of either desirable or undesirable facts concerning any aspect of 
the child’s development. Each administrator will of course work out 
his own system of signals, which in no way affects the original data 
in the folders. The shorthand symbols are not used instead of orig- 
inal data; they merely serve as a summary device. Blue might indi- 
cate desirable qualities, while red could be used as a danger signal. 
Permanent qualities, such as physical malformation or mental de- 
ficiency, could be indicated by a red dot in permanent ink. Space has 
been provided to record the dates of conferences so that the prin- 
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cipal can easily detect whether there are likely to be pertinent 
materials in the folder when a problem arises. Pupil, parent, and 
teacher conferences could be indicated in different colored inks if the 
administrator so desired. The index number would be recorded per- 
manently, while the name of the teacher and the home-room number 
would be penciled in and erased as occasion demanded. 

Subject achievement should be indicated according to the practice 
used in the particular school system. Some administrators prefer 
to use the summary card for results obtained with standardized 
achievement tests. Others find it more serviceable to record the 
ranks in class or the percentile ratings. 

Form F provides space for pertinent data which may be needed 
for conferences with parents, teachers, or the child. These summary 
facts serve as memory ticklers for the administrator. They may save 
much time in getting at the heart of a problem or serve as a starting 
point for further investigation. 

The forms presented are offered merely as suggestions to adminis- 
trators who may be trying to evolve satisfactory systems of records. 
Most of the materials have been developed with a particular school 
in mind. Some revisions and modifications have been made after 
trying the several forms. Certain items have been added for the sake 
of completeness rather than for the purpose of meeting the needs of 
the particular school for which they were drafted. It is the convic- 
tion of the writers that a record system must be developed rather 
than adopted if efficiency, utility, and satisfaction are to be insured 
in a given school situation. If a few schools are stimulated to rethink 
the problems involved in recording pertinent facts concerning de- 
veloping children, then the purpose of this article will be achieved. 














AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LENGTH OF THE 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DAY 


WILLIAM F. KNOX 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 


In January, 1937, a questionnaire was sent to the superintendents 
of schools of one hundred cities in the Middle West and to the direc- 
tors of the training schools of the five Missouri State Teachers’ 
Colleges and of the School of Education of the University of Mis- 
souri. The persons addressed were requested to furnish information 
on the length of the elementary-school day, “elementary school’ 
being defined as the kindergarten and Grades I-VI, inclusive. Fifteen 
cities were selected from Missouri. The other eighty-five cities were 
selected from nearby states. The list was limited to cities employing 
from 100 to 450 teachers. 

The correspondents were asked to indicate the opening hour of the 
morning session and of the afternoon session and the closing hour of 
the morning session and of the afternoon session for each of the 
grades covered by the report. The questionnaire also asked for the 
scheduled time and the duration of the regular recesses. 

Replies were received from eighty-three schools. Three were re- 
jected because the data were insufficient to permit accurate tabula- 
tion. The data presented in this article were derived from the reports 
of seventy-five school systems and five training schools. In two in- 
stances school systems having diversified schedules within the city 
made reports for each elementary school in the system. The investi- 
gator arbitrarily selected the most typical program and tabulated 
the data for that particular elementary school as representative of 
that city. 

As a means of reducing the number of classifications in the tabula- 
tion, time schedules were reduced to the nearest quarter-hour. For 
example, a dismissal reported at 3: 10 or 3: 20 was tabulated as 3:15, 
or a dismissal reported at 3:25 or 3:35 was tabulated as 3:30. While 
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a number of such variations appear within the data studied, their 
distribution is such that the net effect on the summary is negligible. 

According to Table 1, the majority of schools begin the day at 
nine o’clock. Second in frequency is 8:45. Eleven schools begin the 
day at 8:30. One training school begins its day for all grades at eight 
o’clock, while a second begins its day for Grades IV, V, and VI at 
that hour. It is presumed that the necessity of correlating the train- 
ing-school program with the college program of practice teachers 
makes such a schedule mandatory. While Table 1 does not reveal 
the fact, the original data indicate that practically always the opening 
hour is the same for all grades in a given school. 

More than a majority of the schools close the morning session at 
twelve o’clock for Grades IV, V, and VI. Almost half the schools re- 
port the termination of the third-grade morning session at twelve 
o’clock. The typical hour for the closing of the first-grade morning 
session is 11:30, and the modal hour for the second-grade closing is 
11:45. 

A surprising variation is shown in the hour at which the schools 
are scheduled to open in the afternoon. In general, all grades within a 
given school begin at the same hour. The median of the distribution 
in each grade is found in the 1:15 group. 

The wide range in the scheduled hour for closing the afternoon 
session can be accounted for by variations in the length of the day, 
in the length of the noon hour, and in the time of opening the morn- 
ing session. As might be expected, Grade I shows the widest range. 
Two schools dismiss Grade I at 2:15 P.M., while four schools dismiss 
this grade at four o’clock. The median for Grade I is found in the 
3:15 interval. For Grades II and III the median is found in the 3:30 
interval. For Grades IV, V, and VI the median falls within the 3:45 
interval. 

Table 2 shows clearly the wide variation in sentiment regarding 
the proper length of the school day for Grades I and II. Three of the 
eighty school systems report a school day of only three and three- 
fourths hours for Grade I, while three report a total of six hours for 
this grade. The median length of the school day for Grade I ap- 
proximates four and three-fourths hours. For Grades V and VI the 
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TABLE 1 
OPENING AND CLOSING HOURS OF MORNING AND AFTERNOON SESSIONS 
REPORTED BY EIGHTY SCHOOLS 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
Hour 
Kinder- | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade 
garten I II III IV Vv VI 
Opening of morning ses- 
sion: 
2c os OR a a! (Pane Pte I I I 2 2 2 
aot Sn ee ROR RATE eereet ee: PSE mae ORME ys AC EREERE| CeCe! | SCARS | ae SPae Rae 
BAO ess sno Sees 7 II 12 12 Tz II II 
BAG nee ona seins Sane 8 17 18 18 18 18 18 
cea ee 37 51 49 49 49 49 49 
RY sere occa cee Stace Paes] eee sola fare ees arorallienete te mUSEN Nh ierere feaiel omc afi eee crore 
<0) 3610) ee RRR IE Ds ese ee en Per center oe cyte ete ck roe | evens ese Inn oecs oen 
gi (3) epee era 53 80 80 80 80 80 80 
Closing of morning ses- 
sion: 
TOR SOWA aici sis\ slic ats Be ees 5 cculistass aise twat sso see eon res | ov wo, eyeltos anes ehtess 
100) a Na RCECY PRR) | ENE AEORA, | ep eamgn =| Canna, | eee | Oven Aiea (Hay eee 
PICO. co saee ada 16 4 1 | ee teunariet ara aeRrnes (vee eee] Scere 
EON be cceenisos Fs oes oes 12 7 ga | SRRAD AICP Ing eae [sg ne ere (co 
BAR QO I side Sintec sr alwal 14 44 27 II 4 3 3 
TR os cee. ieee oa 3 12 30 32 27 24 23 
ER2GOM, .....2-6605+5 7 13 19 37 49 53 54 
MOU AN irs cic sissqtnssiors 53 80 80 80 80 80 80 
Opening of afternoon ses- 
sion: 
RAMS MR MiG oe sistciesee 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 
MOOS asia ahi ord etcky aaa II 28 28 29 28 28 28 
Te ears os A vidua gots te 26 36 36 35 36 Ey; 37 
BOs ita vd iciaxnne eeaheis 7 12 12 12 12 II II 
Daetalhe scscncscke 47 80 80 80 80 80 80 
Closing of afternoon ses- 
sion 
"OS (A) OE S| eee ee | | MM S| MS S| (Aare | ee) eee eee 
EEO ee) CG ROIRL ei lUMneus eel ca lonrisceeis olfrta.ate, «cube calf sulci toe 
DM es cwlere srtinnemce Sarasa sade Canteen 
BOO nc carck antici Sed 
BEM Gion st osama wae 
SEBO bss w istneemneaecre 
ROM nN cin wiadd s.Aisiet vers 
BOO 8 oie dos we ren worst Danese 
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median falls within the interval of five and a half hours, with a range 
of only thirty minutes in either direction. 













TABLE 2 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL DAY, INCLUDING RECESS PERIODS, IN 
GRADES I-VI REPORTED BY EIGHTY SCHOOLS 































































NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
NUMBER OF 
Hours AND 
MINUTES 
3-45... 3 ae (SST eS Cee, | ae eenees 
£-00........ 4 “Ga: CER (ieee, (Reearemnynerey: | Auer a eue 
4-15.. I We. (eee) Peres Comeepenee: [em ee sae 
4-30..... 20 9 5 “SR aearenetemeces [Sane ae 
4-45.. 25 12 2 “Riley. ap ben eee (yee erm 
cia wie 9 20 8 4 6 6 
5-15.. 6 18 16 14 II II 
5-30. 3 9 29 37 37 36 
5-45. 6 6 14 16 17 18 
nee 3 3 6 7 9 9 
rotal. 80 80 80 80 80 80 
TABLE 3 


LENGTH OF KINDERGARTEN SESSIONS 
REPORTED BY EIGHTY SCHOOLS 














NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
NUMBER OF Hours 
AND MINUTES 

Forenoon Afternoon 

Sessions Sessions 
RRR rs naksese ee seetupeSouse ee 6 
Eo Cee ere 9 16 
2-15 ile 10 17 
2-30 24 5 
ReBR a iias ss wisn aie 3 I 
<A C AE See aaa Bias aeser 
2) | ae eee ee 2 2 











While the data do not specifically indicate half-day sessions for 
the kindergarten, it is assumed that two separate groups of pupils 
are being served in all cases where kindergartens are reported in both 
morning and afternoon. The length of the kindergarten session is 
shown in Table 3. 
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Most schools reporting have a single morning and a single after- 
noon recess of fifteen minutes’ duration. A few school systems hav- 
‘ing a six-hour day provide for two recess periods in each half-day 
session. The recess schedules vary so widely that no adequate tabu- 
lation seems possible. Comments added to the questionnaire, as well 
as information contained within the reports, indicate that in a high 
percentage of the cases the recess periods are staggered so that chil- 
dren of different grades are on the playground at different hours. 
Several school systems operate on the platoon basis and, as a part of 
the platoon practice, make provision for a recreation period which 
the formal school provides in the traditional recess. 

On the basis of the data analyzed, in the eighty school organiza- 
tions under consideration the typical school day is as follows: The 
morning session opens at nine o’clock in all grades. The morning 
session closes at 11:15 A.M. in the kindergarten, at 11:30 in Grade I, 
at 11:45 in Grade II, and at twelve o’clock in Grades ITI—VI, in- 
clusive. The afternoon session opens at 1:15 P.M. in all grades. This 
session closes at 3:30 P.M. in the kindergarten, at 3:15 in Grade I, at 
3:30 in Grades II and III, and at 3:45 in Grades IV—VI, inclusive. 
The length of the school day is two-and one-fourth hours in the kin- 
dergarten, four and three-fourths hours in Grade I, five hours in 

Grade II, and five and one-half hours in Grades IITI—-VI, inclusive. 














SELECTED REFERENCES ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION’ 








WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 












The references included in this bibliography were published be- 
tween July 1, 1936, and June 30, 1937. These publications discuss 
significant issues relating to the education of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and in higher institutions. Three criteria were 
used in selecting from the much larger number of references pub- 
lished those included in this list: (1) objective analyses and statis- 
tical accounts of important aspects of teacher education; (2) com- 
prehensive reports in the form of bulletins, yearbooks, and reports 
of proceedings; (3) materials which are reasonably accessible. 











668. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES. Sixteenth Yearbook, 
1937. Oneonta, New York: Charles W. Hunt, Secretary (% State 
Normal School). Pp. 158. 


Presents the proceedings of the 1937 meeting of the association at New Orleans. 





















669. ANDERSON, Eart W. ‘‘Teaching Opportunities in 1936,’’ Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XVI (January 13, 1937), 7-10. 
Presents data showing the number and the percentage of the graduates of Ohio 
State University in 1936 who had secured teaching positions in various subjects 
and fields by January 1, 1937. Compares facts with those for previous years. 


670. BENNETT, RAymMonpD D. ‘Should College of Education Seniors Elect 
Freshmen Courses?”’? Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIII (February, 1937), 127-32. 

Presents the results of an analysis of records of 804 students receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Education from the Ohio State University. 


671. BENT, Rupyarp K., and Douctass, Hart R. “Differences in the Per- 
formance of Departmental Groups of Student Teachers on Qualifying 


*See also Item 88 (Alexander) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
February, 1937, number of the School Review, Item 436 (Tostlebe) in the September, 
1937, number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 549 (Douglass and Stroud) in 
the November, 1937, number of the School Review, Item 569 (Robinson) in the No- 
vember, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 581 (Heaton and 
Koopman) in the December, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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Examinations at the University of Minnesota,’’ School and Society, XLV 
(May 22, 1937), 726-27. 
Reports information concerning 1,084 students and implications relative to 
causative factors of failure. 

Bev, Frank A. The Legal Basis for the Administration and Control of the 
Publicly Supported Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges in the Territory 
of the North Central Association. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 1937. Pp. iv+164. 

Presents the results of an analysis of the laws relating to the organization of 
public normal schools and teachers’ colleges from 1849 through 1933. 


Bev, Frank A. “Education Courses in State Teachers Colleges and Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges,”’ Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XII (January, 1937), 132-37. 

Presents the results of an analysis of courses in education reported in catalogues 
of 152 state teachers’ colleges and 248 liberal-arts colleges and universities. 


BrIxter, L. E. “A Teacher-Education Program for the Preparation of 
Elementary Teachers,’’ A College Looks at Its Program, pp. 179-89. New 
Concord, Ohio: Muskingum College, 1937. 

States several basic principles underlying the reconstruction of curriculums for 
elementary-school teachers and the procedures adopted in attacking the prob- 
lem at Muskingum College. 


Briccs, EucEnE S. “The Demand for Teachers Prepared To Guide and 
Direct Extra-class Activities,’ School and Society, XLV (May 15, 1937), 
693-96. 

Summarizes reports from 161 secondary-school principals in 45 states, 100 state 
teachers’ colleges, and 35 teachers’ agencies. 


BRINK, Witu1AM G. “Internship Teaching in the Professional Education 
of Teachers,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1937), 89-100. 

Considers the need and the value of internship teaching and describes the pro- 
gram adopted by Northwestern University and co-operating schools. 


Can, LEo F. “An Evaluation of Teacher Certification in California,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XII (Janu- 
ary, 1937), 123-31. 

Describes three general types of credentials and certificates in California, the 
certification agencies, the historical development of the California plan, and 
present standards and requirements for certificates. 


Camp, CorDEttA. “Some Practices Used in Student-teaching,” Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, XXIII (January, 1937), 12-20. 


Describes certain practices used in the training school at Western Carolina 
Teachers College (North Carolina) and presents some evaluation of them. In- 
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cludes reference to the ‘‘general plan of organization,”’ “activities at the begin- 

ning,”’ ‘‘classroom practices related to student teaching,” ‘‘some methods of 

giving constructive criticisms,” and ‘‘aims and procedures in group confer- 
” 

ences. 


. CHAMBERS, M. M. “‘Litigation regarding the Financial Support of State 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges,’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXII (December, 1936), 693-700. 

Discusses issues relating to three sources of support: federal land grants, state 
appropriations, and local taxation and bonding. 


. Crass, E. C. “A Plan for Integrating Theory and Practice in the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary-School Teachers,’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIII (March, 1937), 175-83. 

Describes the philosophy underlying the plan followed at Ohio University and 
outlines objectives and detailed procedures. 


. Curtis, Lours Woopson. ‘Training the Music Teacher for the School of 
Today,” California Journal of Elementary Education, V (August, 1936), 
22-27. 

Considers ‘‘new uses for music,” ‘‘the ideal music teacher, 
classroom teacher in field of music,”’ ‘‘piano accompaniments, 
music literature,”’ etc. 


”” “reparation of the 


”” “knowledge of 


. Davis, CALVIN O. “The Administration of Teacher Training,’ University 
of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, VIII (February, 1937), 67-69. 


Considers the question: ‘‘Should the responsibility for administering the work 
in teacher training in a university be vested in all of the faculties collectively or 
in the faculty of a separate school or college of education?” 


. DEBoER, Joun J. “‘A Laboratory Course in Educational Method,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XXII (September, 1936), 471-76. 
Outlines the program of professional courses offered at the Chicago Normal 
College and describes in detail the purpose, scope, and procedure of a labora- 
tory course in educational method. 


. Deyor, G. P. “Some Evaluations and Recommendations Pertinent to 
Certain Curriculum Trends in State Teachers Colleges,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXII (September, 1936), 438-46. 

Discusses trends in length and academic level of curriculum offerings, in 
academic and professional training, and in provision for in-service training. 


. Dowttne, P. J. ‘““The Training of Catholic Elementary School Teachers 
in England,” Catholic Educational Review, XXXIV (November, 1936), 
Sis-of. 

Describes the provisions made in England and Wales for the training of 
Catholic elementary-school teachers and discusses admission requirements and 
the curriculums provided. 
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686. EGGERTSEN, CLAUDE. ‘‘Pupil Analysis in Student-teaching,”’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXIII (April, 1937), 263-79. 
Supports the thesis that “‘programs of student teaching should be revised to 
center about the pupil and not about the student teacher or the subject matter 
he teaches.”’ 
687. ELIASSEN, R. H., and ANDERSON, EARL W. “Investigations of Teacher 
Supply and Demand Reported in 1936,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
XVI (March 17, 1937), 72-74. 


Summarizes and interprets the results of eleven studies reported during 1936. 


688. EmMERT, Ernest G. “Teacher Demand and Teacher Turnover in the 
High Schools of Ohio,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, XVI (April 14, 
1937), 92-06. 

Presents significant findings reported in a series of Masters’ theses concerning 
teaching positions in specific fields for 1932-33. 

689. THe Facutty. “Education of Teachers in Teachers College,” Teachers 

College Record, XX XVIII (October, 1936), 1-73. 
Includes a brief historical account of the origin, purpose, basic principles, and 
development of New College of Teachers College, Columbia University, be- 
tween 1931 and 1935; makes an appraisal of its curriculum content, directed 
teaching, and selective admission and promotion. 

690. FLOWERS, J. G. (Editor). Supervisors of Student Teaching: Seventeenth An- 
nual Session, New Orleans, Louisiana, February 22 and 23, 1937. Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey: J. G. Flowers (% State Teachers College), 
1937. Pp. 120. 

Includes various articles relating to the central theme of the yearbook: ‘The 
Integration of the Laboratory Phases of Teacher Training with Professional 
and Subject-Matter Courses.” 

691. Fristor, DEwEy. “The Recognition of Individual Differences in Student- 
teaching,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (Decem- 
ber, 1936), 653-62. 

Emphasizes the importance of training student teachers to recognize individual 
differences in their teaching activities. 

692. Futter, Henry H. “Directed Student-teaching at the State College of 
Washington,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1937), 133-42. 

Points out the importance of observation and practice teaching under careful 
guidance and describes the plan of directed student teaching in State College 
of Washington. 

693. GARBER, LEE O. “The Content of Textbooks in Courses in Secondary 
Education,’’ School Review, XLIV (December, 1936), 759-63. 

Presents the results of an analysis of the contents of nine textbooks on sec- 

ondary education. 
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. GILDERSLEEVE, VirGINIA. ‘“‘And Sadly Teach,’’ American Scholar, V 
(Autumn, 1936), 424-30. 
Challenges state boards of education for adopting certification requirements 
which make it ‘impossible for graduates of our best liberal-arts colleges to teach 
in the public schools of this country.” 


. Hunt, Ertinc M. “Teaching Becomes a Profession,’ Teachers College 
Record, XX XVIII (March, 1937), 465-76. 
Discusses the changing conception of the function of education, the correspond- 
ingly increased responsibilities of teachers, and the need for broader training 
for teaching. 


. JACKSON, Rerp E. “‘A Proposed Revision of a Two-Year Curriculum for 
Training Elementary Teachers in Negro Colleges,” Journal of Negro 
Education, V (October, 1936), 602-11. 

Criticizes conventional curriculums, urges more active participation in curric- 
ulum revision on the part of negroes, and submits a tentative two-year program 
for training elementary-school teachers. 


. JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
AND THE AMERICAN LIBRARY AssocIATION. How Shall We Educate 
Teachers and Librarians for Library Service in the School? New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 74. 

Presents an analysis of existing curriculums, a statement of principles which 
should guide in reorganizing them, and recommendations for a library-science 
curriculum for teachers and teacher-librarians. 


. Jupp, CHartes H. “The Education in Liberal-Arts Colleges of Students 
Preparing To Teach in Public and Private Secondary Schools,” School 
and Society, XLV (January 30, 1937), 137-45. 

Presents two conflicting views concerning the education of prospective teachers 
and considers facts which underlie the adoption of a rational attitude toward 
the problem. 


. Jupp, CHARLES H. “Preparatory and In-service Education of Secondary- 
School Teachers,” Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association, XXI (March, 1937), 
17-28. 

Advocates in-service study of issues relating to the reorganization of secondary- 
school curriculums as a method of promoting a desirable type of scholarship 
among teachers. 


. Kettey, Vicror H. “Integration of Student-teaching and Professional 
Courses in Education,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXII (November, 1936), 625-31. 

Submits four proposals for securing a better integration of teaching and profes- 
sional courses and describes the practice at the Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff. 
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. Kine, A. K. “Current Practices in the Training of Teachers,” High 
School Journal, XX (March, 1937), 83-95, 118-109. 
Reports the results of a study, among ninety-one institutions that prepare 
teachers, to determine trends in (1) the control and direction of the programs 
of prospective teachers, (2) the nature of their academic and professional train- 
ing, (3) provision of opportunities for observation and apprentice teaching, and 
(4) other practices related to teacher education. 


Kriner, Harry L. “Five-Year Study of Teacher College Admissions,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (March, 1937), 
192-99. 

Reports the findings of a study started in September, 1931, with 260 students 
to test the ability of college-admission officials to predict teaching success, 
basing prediction on various factors and procedures. 


Lantis, L. O. “Examinations in Teachers Colleges,” School and Society, 
XLIV (November 14, 1936), 653-55. 
Summarizes the information submitted on questionnaire blanks by institutions 
in thirty-three states concerning the time and the length of examinations and 
the extent of use of comprehensive examinations. 


Lawson, Douctas E. ‘Basic Principles Underlying the Administration 
of Student-teaching,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIII (March, 1937), 235-37. 

Identifies four principles that underlie an effective plan for the training of 
student teachers. 

LEARNED, WILLIAM S. “‘Tested Achievement of Prospective Teachers in 
Pennsylvania,” Thirty-first Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, pp. 29-51. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1936. 

Compares the achievement of prospective teachers in liberal-arts colleges and 
schools or departments of education on a battery of tests with that of non- 
teachers, and considers how better teachers can be secured. 


Lorp, A. R. “‘A Canadian Looks at Teacher Training,”’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVII (January, 1937), 353-64. 
Points out virtues and defects in the types of teacher education provided in 
teachers’ colleges in the United States and normal schools in Canada. 
MCALLISTER, JANE ELLEN. ‘‘Educating the Exceptional Teacher at Miner 
Teachers College,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII 
(March, 1937), 225-34. 
Describes the opportunities and the guidance provided student teachers in 
order to secure maximum development. 
McConnELL, RoBErT E. “Recent Trends in the Development of Teacher- 
training,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (Novem- 
ber, 1936), 594-601. 
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Traces briefly the development of teacher-training institutions and considers 
recent expansions and trends with respect to curriculums, professional training, 
the library, and personnel service. 


. Meyers, Atonzo F. (Editor). Problems in Teacher-training, Vol. XI. Pro- 
ceedings of the 1936 Spring Conference of the Eastern-States Association 
of Professional Schools for Teachers. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1936. Pp. xviii+384. 

Includes the papers presented before the following sections: Administrative 
and Instructional Divisions; faculty members in different departments; stu- 
dent-faculty and student groups. 


. MITCHELL, W. FRASER, and BEAULAVON, GEorGES. The Training of 
Teachers. London: Published in association with the University of Lon- 
don Institute of Education by Evans Bros., Ltd., 1937. Pp. 96. 
Discusses the training of teachers in Europe, the United States, and the 
British Dominions in the period 1920-35. 


. ODENWELLER, ARTHUR LEONARD. Predicting the Quality of Teaching. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 676. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xii+158. 

Presents the results of a study to determine the relation between certain traits 
and effectiveness in teaching. 


. OPPENHEIMER, J. J. “Implications of the Public School Curriculum for the 
Education of Teachers,’”’ Peabody Journal of Education, XIV (Novem- 
ber, 1936), 134-45. 

Considers the characteristics of recently developed public-school curriculums 
and discusses their implications, with special reference to the program of teach- 
er education at the University of Louisville. 


. OrATA, PEDRO T. “The Problem Professor of Education,” Journal of 
Higher Education, VIII (March, 1937), 150-58. 

Considers the cleavage between educational theory and practice and recom- 
mends a thorough revision of teacher-education programs and methods of pro- 
cedure. 

. PecustTEIn, L. A. “The Need for Differentiation in the Preparation of 
Teachers,’’ School and Society, XLV (April 17, 1937), 529-35. 


Considers the bearing that the scientific facts of psychology and current socio- 
economic trends should have on the preparation of teachers. 


. Peck, Letcu. “A Study of the Adjustment Difficulties of a Group of 
Women Teachers,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (Septem- 
ber, 1936), 401-16. 

Compares the adjustment difficulties of one hundred women teachers, fifty-two 
women students (not teachers), and twenty-six men (teachers and prospective 
teachers), as revealed through the use of the Thurstone Personality Schedule, 
the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ability, and a personal-data sheet. 
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716. Perk, W. E.,and Hurp, A. W. ‘Curriculum Investigations at the Teach- 
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. SANFORD, CHARLES W. “‘A Combined Course in Student-teaching and the 


er-training, College, and University Levels,”’ Review of Educational Re- 
search, VII (April, 1937), 178-84, 226-36. 

Summarizes essential findings of more than two hundred curriculum reports 
classified according to the specific themes to which they related. 


Peik, W. E., and Hurp, A. W. ‘“The Preparation of Teachers,”’ Review of 
Educational Research, VII (June, 1937), 253-62, 322-34. 
Reviews significant findings of more than two hundred investigations under 
such headings as ‘‘Scope of Teacher Training,”’ ‘‘Practices and Policies,’’ ‘‘In- 
novations,”’ ‘‘Extra-Curriculum,” ‘‘Graduate Work,’ ‘‘Student Teaching.” 


REINHARDT, Emma. ‘Vocational Expectations of Freshmen in a Teachers 
College,’’ School and Society, XLIV (October 17, 1936), 518-20. 
Summarizes information secured from 359 Freshmen in 1930 and 271 in 1935 
concerning the kind of teaching desired, the professions to which teaching was a 
steppingstone, etc. 


Report of the Committee on Program of Graduate Study Which Institutions of 
Higher Education Should Organize for the Preparation of Secondary- 
School Teachers. Chicago: Association of American Universities, 
Charles H. Judd, Committee Chairman (% University of Chicago), 
1937. Pp. 20. 

Presents the report of the association’s committee, consisting of Lotus B. 
Coffman, William J. Robbins, and Charles H. Judd (chairman). 


Rosinson, Wm. McKIntey. Practices and Trends in the Preparation of 
Teachers for Rural Elementary Schools in the State Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. Kalamazoo, Michigan: Wm. McKinley Robinson (% 
Western State Teachers College), 1936. Pp. viii++-120. 

Presents a detailed summary of data, secured at three different periods from 
1926 to 1935, concerning practices relating to the preparation of rural teachers, 
with special reference to differentiation of curriculums. 


. Rucc, Earte. “Changes Demanded in the Professional Education of 


Teachers,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (Decem- 
ber, 1936), 671-84. 

Summarizes the main trend in curriculum organization at Colorado State 
College of Education from 1923 to 1933 and suggests “‘what a faculty of a col- 
lege can do to apply modern curriculum theory and research.” 


. RussEty, Wittiam F. ‘‘A New Charter for Teacher Education,” Teachers 


College Record, XX XVIII (December, 1936), 181-95. 

Reviews current criticisms concerning teacher education, identifies the basic 
issue involved, considers changing conceptions of three phases of education, 
and emphasizes the complexity of the problem of educating teachers. 
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Technique of Teaching,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXII (November, 1936), 636-40. 

Presents the chief reasons for combining these courses in the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, and the advantages which appear to have resulted. 


SANGREN, Paut V. “The Psycho-educational Clinic as an Aid to Teacher- 
training,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (October, 
1936), 523-27. 

Gives a brief history of the establishment of psychological clinics in this 
country and describes the organization and service rendered by the psycho- 
educational clinic at Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ScHRAMMEL, H. E. “‘Length of the Employment Year and Sabbatical 
Leaves of Absence in Teachers Colleges,’’ School and Society, XLV 
(March 27, 1937), 454-56. 

Summarizes responses from twenty-seven teachers’ colleges concerning length 
of service required for which yearly salary is paid and concerning prevailing 
practices for sabbatical leaves of absence. 


SmitH, MARGARET RutH. Student Aid. Teachers College Contributions 

to Education, No. 704. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937. Pp. vit+152. 
Presents the results of a study to determine ‘“‘the bases of selection of students 
to whom loans, scholarships, and fellowships were awarded in a graduate school 
of education, and to evaluate these bases of selection by means of certain 
criteria.” 


SmitH, Payson. ‘Some Current Issues in Teacher Education,” Education- 
al Record, XVII (July, 1936), 428-40. 

Discusses issues relating to the education of teachers in fields that lie outside 
teaching, to the education of elementary teachers, and to the education of 
secondary teachers. 

Stump, N. FRANKLIN. “A Liberal Arts College Follow-up Service for 
Teachers,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (Decem- 
ber, 1936), 685-92. 

Describes the nature of the follow-up service provided at Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, New York, and indicates, as a result of a four-year study, the 
major teaching problems which the graduates of that institution face. 

“Teacher Education: A Committee Report,”’ Curriculum Journal, VIII 
(May, 1937), 185-2109. 

Comprises a series of articles by experts on such subjects as ‘“The Function of 
Goals in Teacher Education,” “The Personal Growth of Secondary School 
Teachers,” ‘‘Neglected Areas in the Education of Teachers.” 


ULtricu, Frep T. ‘Health Service in Teachers Colleges,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXIII (January, 1937), 68-75. 


Summarizes information from seventy-three teacher-training institutions con- 
cerning policies, staff, and practices relating to their health service. 
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731. UmstatTt1D, J. G. ‘Improved Opportunities for Teacher-Education Gradu- 
ates,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (November, 
1936), 619-24. 
Summarizes the results of nation-wide studies of the supply and the demand of 
graduates of teacher-education curriculums for 1933-34 and 1934-35. 


732. The Use of Background in the Interpretation of Educational Issues. Year- 
book XXV of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 256. 

Presents the results of a survey of various fields of scholarship “‘to select from 
these departments of knowledge seminal ideas and distinctive insights, and to 
indicate the bearing of these upon educational issues.”’ 


733. VAN Patrer, V. E. “The Individual Conference as a Technique in the 
Conduct of Student-teaching,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXIII (February, 1937), 121-26. 
Summarizes reports from forty-four state teachers’ colleges in twenty-two 
states concerning the relative use of group and of individual conferences, the 
frequency and length of conference, and the extent to which such conferences 
are recognized in determining the supervisory load. 


734. VAN Patter, V. E. “Teacher Personality—What Can We Do about It as 
a Part of Institutional Teacher-training?”’ Educational Method, XVI 
(April, 1937), 339-42. 

Emphasizes the importance of personality development, describes a plan for 
the development of personality in connection with practice teaching, and pre- 
sents evidence concerning the effectiveness of such training. 


735. WASHBURNE, JOHN N. “Developing a Curriculum for Teacher Educa- 
tion,”’ Progressive Education, XIV (May, 1937), 356-63. 


Discusses the essential features of a curriculum for teacher training in the light 
of four fundamental requirements of progressive education. 


736. WILLIAMSON, OBED JALMAR. Provisions for General Theory Courses in the 

Professional Education of Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 684. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1936. Pp. vi+186. 
Considers the origin, development, and present status of courses in general 
educational theory; discusses the qualifications and philosophies of teachers of 
theory courses; and offers suggestions concerning the fun:tion, content, and 
teaching of such courses. 


737. Woopy, CiirForD. “Implications for Teacher-training of the Survey of 
Curriculum Development in Michigan,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIII (March, 1937), 213-21. 

Summarizes significant findings of a survey made under the direction of the 
School of Education of the University of Michigan, and points out implications 
for teacher education. 

















Cducational THritings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The bases of current educational practice—Books written for the use of pro- 
spective teachers should be clear, inclusive, and unbiased. In formulating a text- 
book “for the culminating education course in teacher training” (p. ix), Thomas 
and Lang" have evidently attempted to present a well-balanced picture of the 
educational scene. Contributions of the varying schools of thought are recog- 
nized and fairly appraised. Yet the book is something more than a scrapbook 
compiled from educational controversies: there is a definite development of the 
theme that marches logically up carefully chosen steps toward an understand- 
ing of the current situation in American schools. For their fairness in treating 
controversial issues and for their logical development, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated. 

As a first step the authors chose to discuss the philosophy of education. The 
amount of space devoted to this subject would have seemed strange a few years 
ago. So, also, would the use of philosophy as the foundation for a study of edu- 
cational principles. Nevertheless, the authors present a cogent argument for 
the necessity of an understanding of basic facts, the selection of objectives, and 
the evaluation “of essential principles and practices with a view to their organi- 
zation... . into a scheme of educational procedure” (p. 7). The need for each 
teacher to formulate his own philosophy is stressed. “The absence of any well- 
considered philosophy makes one either a mechanical follower of routine or the 
victim of ill-advised and futile innovations” (p. 16). However, a warning against 
dogmatism is expressed in this sentence: “The last word in education has not 
yet and never will be uttered by any group” (p. 59). 

The authors then take up the bases of education, which they find to be bio- 
logical, psychological, sociological, and historical. One wonders why anthro- 
pology, with its brilliant studies in the origin and the development of human 
culture, should not find a place in such a list. Most writers on education seem 
blind to the light thrown on the nature of our civilization by such scholars as 
Wissler and Lowie. Surely the discrediting of the “culture-epochs” theory does 
not render anthropology less valuable for a due comprehension of human prog- 
ress, whether of the race or of the individual. 


t Frank W. Thomas and Albert R. Lang, Principles of Modern Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. xvi+340. $2.25. ’ 
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From the bases of education the authors proceed to describe the American 
educational practice. Discussion of this chaotic scene is temperate, and the 
authors have maintained their eclectic attitude in their effort to guide the reader 
to intelligent views on the claims and the counterclaims of the leading protag- 
onists. This procedure makes the book unlike many recent educational writ- 
ings, which adhere strictly to the views of one author or school of thought, calm- 
ly assuming the argument set forth to be unanswerable. The authors of Princi- 
ples of Modern Education leave the reader with the combined impressions of 
much confusion of educational thought, considerable progress, and great oppor- 
tunities for the future of the teaching profession. This outlook is a sound and 
helpful attitude for the prospective teacher to acquire. 

One might criticize the chapter on “The Teacher” in that it sets up an im- 
probable ideal of perfection—an ideal unlikely soon to be reached if we are to 
accept the results of the Learned study of students in training for teaching in 
Pennsylvania. Likewise, it seems that there is in this book some failure to ap- 
preciate one of the causes of confusion in school practice, namely, the proposals 
for educational reorganization, which have succeeded each other in popularity so 
rapidly that none has had an honest trial. 

The “Topics for Discussion” and “Exercises for Study and Discussion’’ which 
accompany each chapter are interesting and provide thought-provoking materi- 
als for study. This feature of the book is especially to be commended. 

Taken altogether, the authors have presented an intricate and a difficult field 
with admirable simplicity of statement. This volume should prove to be a use- 
ful guide for the students to whom the authors profess to address their book. 

KE. T. SMITH 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STEVENS PoINT, WISCONSIN 


Education and social change-—The past decade has brought increasing aware- 
ness of the differential rates of change among various aspects of society and of 
the consequent difficulties in maintaining social equilibrium. Writings, speeches, 
and other publicity reflect this awareness, often in efforts to retard change at 
certain points or to speed it up at others. Attention has been called to the lag 
of schools in making adjustments for training children, and it has been thought 
that a better understanding by lay and school people of the implications of 
recent cultural changes should stimulate schools to function more fruitfully. 
Hence the timeliness of a publication' which attempts to sketch major trends of 
social change and to orient readers concerning their educational significance. 

After an introductory chapter, the materials are grouped into eleven chapters, 
each considering a social trend. The chapter titles, rather long perhaps, ade- 
quately indicate chapter contents: ‘“The Widening Gap between Our Wants and 


t Raleigh Schorling and Howard Y. McClusky, Education and Social Trends. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1936. Pp. vi+154. $1.32. 
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Our Ability To Satisfy Them,” ‘The Increasing Concentration of Economic 
Control without a Corresponding Acceptance of Social Responsibility,” ‘“The 
Weakening of Controls for the Integration of the Child’s Personality Exercised 
by Religion and the Home,” ‘“The Increasing Complexity and Strain of Modern 
Life to Which the Individual Must Adjust,” “Shifting Character of the Popula- 
tion,’ “The Struggle for International Co-operation,” “The Clash of World 
Political Ideas with Its Implied Threat to American Democracy,” “The Influ- 
ence of the Machine and Scientific Techniques on the Number and Types of 
Occupations,” ‘The Widening Gap between the Expert and the Masses,” ““The 
Growing Conviction of the Masses regarding Desirability of Education,”’ and 
“The Discovery of the Public School by Numerous Pressure Groups as an In- 
strument for the Control of the Ideas of Children.’’ A two-page index is included. 

Each chapter, with supporting evidence, sketches the nature of the trend 
discussed, points out educational implications, lists issues for group discussion, 
and concludes with a list of “minimum” and “optional” readings. No attempt 
is made to present original research; the plan has been to draw on extensive and 
systematic analyses appearing in the literature and to orient these with refer- 
ence to the educational implications of the trends considered. 

The language is decidedly nontechnical; the materials are organized in terms 
of significant trends; and the implications pointed out are important. Although 
alert educators interested in social trends will find much familiar material and 
may take issue with certain rather dogmatic statements, the style used might 
profitably suggest to them that simple language may be used in treating other 
than simple issues. For most school people and for interested laymen the book 
should offer a valuable introduction to major social trends and should stimulate 
thinking about the bearing of these trends on education. 

HAROLD H. PUNKE 
GrEorGIA STATE WoMAN’S COLLEGE 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


Beginning school subjects, an integral part of activities —Many recent publica- 
tions dealing with curriculums and teaching procedures in the lower school em- 
phasize ‘enriched programs of activities’ but tend to eliminate discussion of 
any systematic teaching of school subjects. As a result, many teachers, experi- 
encing through “social studies,” “creative activities,’ and “dramatic play” their 
first liberation from traditional primary-school routine and dull drill, have prac- 
tically abandoned any systematic program of teaching school subjects. While 
the improvement in learning and in the general development of young children 
are as apparent as were the limitations of the preceding period, leaders in this 
educational field are challenging the position taken by the extremists. The more 
sane, middle-of-the-road position is evidenced by Ruby Minor, director of 
kindergartens and elementary education in Berkeley, California. 


* Ruby Minor, Early Childhood Education: Its Principles and Practices. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xx+764. $3.00. 
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The author states in the Preface: 

It is not the purpose of this book to detract from the influence of child-centered 
schools which have done so much to release the school situation from the domination 
of a prescribed regime and the deadliness of school subjects when they were emphasized 
as such. It is written, rather, with the hope of clarifying some of the misconceptions 
-...as to the usefulness of the school subjects in realizing the newer values... . 
in an activity or experiential program [p. vii]. 





The author treats comprehensively problems of kindergarten-primary and, 
less intensively, the problems of nursery schools. The material of the book di- 
vides itself into four parts. Part I discusses general aspects: historical back- 
ground; philosophical principles; educational objectives; and the nature of, and 
method of dealing with, individual differences. Part II analyzes certain aspects 
of learning, with emphasis on purposeful participation in meaningful situations 
and experience as the basis for development. Part III, which comprises the 
major portion of the book, deals with school subjects and teaching techniques 
in a modern school. One chapter is devoted to each of the following topics: 
health and physical education, social studies, nature-study and science, English, 
reading, literature and dramatization, handwriting and spelling, number con- 
cepts, art, and music. Part IV presents three chapters on teachers’ personal and 
professional qualifications, school records and reports, and equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Following each of the twenty-one chapters of the book are several pages of 
selected references and a series of exercises and problems related to the discus- 
sion in preceding chapters. 

The first two parts of the book give a concise summary useful to those fa- 
miliar with problems of unification in kindergarten and primary education. The 
inclusion, however, of copious excerpts from secondary sources tends to leave 
the inexperienced teacher or college student in a state of mental indigestion, ill 
prepared to interpret the application of psychological and philosophical prin- 
ciples, succinctly summarized. 

In Part III the author carries out the purpose stated in the Preface and de- 
velops, in ten chapters, systematic teaching of school subjects through children’s 
day-by-day experiencing. Though each chapter discusses problems peculiar to 
a particular school subject, the general treatment follows that given in the chap- 
ter on “Enrichment of Experience through Reading.”’ The author discusses 
reading readiness as promoted by enriching experiences, methods of beginning 
instruction, objectives in early grades, importance of oral and silent reading, 
units of reading, selection of material, literary appreciation, independent desk- 
work, the place of phonics, diagnosis of individual differences, and remedial 
guidance. In the treatment of the various aspects the author reports and uses 
findings of scientific studies and illustrations from classroom practices. 

Each chapter reflects painstaking research and an unusual breadth of experi- 
ence that have been well synthesized in the development of the main purpose of 
the book. Any extensive overview of current practices in early childhood edu- 
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cation is subject to minor criticisms. For example, the statement, ““Many young 
children will show no interest in the woodworking material’’ (p. 567), ignores 
the high ranking given tools and wood in studies of children’s preferences in se- 
lection of material. Further, certain procedures advocated for kindergarten 
levels in art, music, dramatization, and games are questionable though entirely 
appropriate for Grades II and III. The meager discussion of dramatic play, the 
suggestions for miniature villages in sand tables, the formal dramatization, and 
the lack of mention of playground equipment conducive to dramatic play con- 
stitute significant imperfections. With the increasing emphasis on the parent- 
teacher-child relation, it is surprising to find only two brief paragraphs on this 
topic. Generalizations are given here and there for which no substantiating evi- 
dence is cited, as, “Among the smaller blocks, the Hennessey and the Sta-built 
are the most used”’ (p. 704). 

The book nevertheless represents the most comprehensive treatment of the 
whole field of early childhood education that has been published to date. Its 
scope, organization, practical classroom point of view, and its interpretation of 
significant and pertinent literature of the field make it a valuable textbook for 
teacher-training classes, as well as a guide for the experienced teacher. 

KATHERINE L. MCLAUGHLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LoS ANGELES 


Principles of learning experimentally applied in the classroom.—Principles of 
learning which are derived from the results of experiments performed under 
laboratory conditions are frequently assumed to be effective also in the usual 
schoolroom situation. This assumption, however, should be tested by means of 
appropriate experimental investigations. The monograph under review reports 
a study of this type. 

The investigation attempted to determine the effectiveness under ordinary 
classroom conditions of three principles of learning: 

1. Other things being equal, a combination of reading and recitation during the 
course of the learning process is more effective than mere re-reading throughout the 
learning period. 

2. Other things being equal, reward in general increases the rate and amount of 
learning. 

3. Other things being equal, an immediate knowledge of results is more beneficial 
to learning than a delayed knowledge of results [p. 4]. 


The study included twelve experiments using a variety of learning methods 
and of learning materials, the latter consisting of nonsense syllables, spellings 
of words, arithmetical facts, and English vocabulary. Almost two thousand pu- 
pils in six public schools of New York City, including bright, dull, and normal 


t George Forlano, School Learning with Various Methods of Practice and Rewards. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 688. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 114. $1.60. 
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classes from Grade IV through Grade VIII, were used as subjects. Although the 
experiments were conducted with children working in their classrooms, the 
conditions were carefully controlled and the methods and materials were rotated 
in every possible order. 

The experiments on the principle of recitation versus re-reading showed that 
practicing recall of materials after reading them a certain number of times was 
much more valuable in learning than was additional reading. The optimum 
combination of recitation and reading differed somewhat with the type of ma- 
terial learned and with the method used in testing learning, but the recitation 
method proved to be superior when the time devoted to recall ranged from as 
little as 20 per cent to as high as 80 per cent of the total learning time. 

In the experiments on the principle of rewarding successful learning, from 
one to five pennies, of a total of five pennies placed on the pupil’s desk when the 
learning began, were either awarded to the pupil shortly after the test or were 
promised to him at that time and awarded later. Both types of reward gave 
results superior to methods involving no reward although ‘in some cases the 
superiority was either slight or of doubtful statistical significance. 

The method of learning in which pupils were given a knowledge of their results 
immediately after studying a word or a fact in a list of several such items was 
found to be less efficient than learning in which knowledge of results was delayed 
for a few minutes until the study of the entire list was completed. In some cases, 
however, the superiority was either small or did not approach statistical cer- 
tainty. 

This investigation was carefully conducted and is significant (1) because it 
reveals the value of certain principles of learning when applied under ordinary 
classroom conditions and (2) because it shows how some of these principles may 
be adapted for such practical use. It should lead to similar study of many other 


principles of learning. 
EDWARD F. PoTTHorFF 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A world-survey of the common schools in eighty-two pages—Students of edu- 
cation are seeking perspective. Educational commissions and teachers traveling 
independently are visiting distant lands to find out what is being done in the 
promotion of the public schools. Universities are introducing courses in com- 
parative education. The United States Office of Education reports an increasing 
demand for information relating to the schools in foreign countries. Among 
those who have observed conditions abroad is Professor William C. Bagley, who 
in his lecture before the Kappa Delta Pi society outlined the spread of the com- 
mon school throughout the world during the past century. 

Many, unacquainted with the data of this field, will welcome Professor Bag- 
ley’s brief survey as an introduction to the subject. Confined to the limits of a 


t William C. Bagley, A Century of the Universal School. Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xvi+86. $1.00. 
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lecture, the essay is lacking in the details necessary to a thorough study. The 
lecturer begins with a retrospective glance at developments in the United States, 
Japan, and European countries, and then presents a series of brief sketches, 
each devoted to the situation in a foreign country, such as the Soviet Union, 
Turkey, Mexico, China, Iraq, and Java. 

Professor Bagley concludes that during the past century universal education 
has won world-recognition. The picture is not bright in some countries, it is 
true, but beginnings are being made. So far as the United States is concerned, 
he notes that in many states and cities the universal school has come to embrace 
secondary education. 

The lecturer finally asks what it all amounts to. He is unable to cite positive 
evidence that popular education has improved government, promoted peace, or 
diminished crime; yet he is firm in his faith that the effort has not been wasted. 


Stuart G. NOBLE 





H. SoputE NewcomB Memorial COLLEGE 
TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


The history of a struggle for school control.—One of the most interesting phases 
of the history of education in many states is the evolution of the struggle for 
school control. This evolution frequently represents a severe conflict between 
the forces favoring centralized control and the forces favoring local liberty and 
decentralization in the control of school matters. The historical evidence pre- 
sented in a study of the development of local school control in the state of New 
York? shows that this conflict was not only present but persistent in that state. 

The author begins by dealing with the constitutional and statutory qualifica- 
tions of voters, including the qualifications for voting in school elections. Differ- 
ent from those in most states, the qualifications for school electors in New York 
have always been more restricted than the requirements for voters at general 
elections. With certain exceptions in favor of persons having children in school, 
property-holding and taxpaying restrictions have been retained for voters in 
school elections. 

The remainder of the book deals with the various types of school districts 
and their control. The first general education act, passed in 1795, established 
the ‘‘town”’ as the local unit for school administration. This legislation appar- 
ently followed the practice of New England. A law of 1812 provided for the di- 
vision of each town into “suitable and convenient districts.’ Thus the school 
district became, and has continued to be, the “only organization created or ™ 
recognized by the legislature for the sole purpose of school control” (p. 47). The 
demand for local popular control and the desire to regulate the tax rate have 
made it extremely difficult to abolish the district system. The only departures 
have been the creation of special districts of various kinds, such as the neigh- 


* Carl H. Griffey, The History of Local School Control in the State of New York. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 683. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. viii+136. $1.60. 
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borhood district, the central rural district, the central high school district, the 
village district, and the city district. 

The actual control of the schools is vested partly in local school trustees 
elected by the voters of the local school district, partly in town school commis- 
sioners and town inspectors, and partly in a county school officer (after 1841). 
The composite nature of this control seems to reflect the conflict that evidently 
has gone on in New York for the control of the schools. However, the people 
in the various kinds of districts have succeeded in retaining large local control 
except in the cities. In eleven of the twenty-one cities with populations of more 
than thirty thousand, the school boards are appointed by the mayor, and in 
nineteen of these cities the school boards are required to submit their budgets to 
other governing bodies. 

The volume, like other Teachers College Contributions to Education, is thor- 
oughly documented. It properly fills a place in the historical literature of edu- 
cation pertaining to the evolution of school control in the United States. How- 
ever, the reviewer, who is not a New Yorker, found great difficulty keeping in 
mind the relationships of the school officers of the various units of administra- 
tion. Perhaps these relationships might have been presented more clearly. Too, 
little effort has been made to interpret the apparent conflicts for control which, 


to an outsider, appear to be there. 
Joun A. NIETz 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Elementary social studies in picture pamphlets——A new series of concise pic- 
ture stories' fits into the growing demand for inexpensive pictorial-textual mate- 
rials for use in the social studies of the elementary school. While each booklet 
of this series contains one integrated story, some of them are necessarily more 
general than others. Thus Food includes “Milk” and “Bread,” each of which 
has a story to itself. In the fuller treatments the product is followed through the 
chief phases of production and marketing to consumption. An excellent job 
has been done in the selection of the facts to be presented in these and in the 
two booklets of a slightly different nature, Trains and How the City Serves Its 
People. These picture stories deal only with the present day and make no at- 
tempt to give any historical development. Consequently they may be fitted into 
varied types of programs. 

The text is clear, terse, and interesting. It can be read with ease in Grade 
III and will be of value at higher levels. The plan is not to grade the series in 
vocabulary and style but to write each story simply enough so that it may be 
used in the hands of the pupils in Grade III or above. New terms are carefully 
introduced, although this introduction is a little less successfully made in Trains 
than in the other four booklets. 


t The Follett Picture-Stories: Milk by Alta McIntire; Bread by Helen Harter; 
Food by Helen Harter and Alta McIntire; Trains by D. W. Follett; How the City Serves 
Its People by Alta McIntire. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 40 each, 
$0.15 each. 
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The illustrations, which in most cases occupy a half-page or more, are well 
chosen, are of interest to children, and illustrate clearly and simply what the 
text says they do. On each page appears text and, in most cases, only one of the 
pictures, although sometimes two or three of the smaller illustrations are used. 

The mechanical makeup of the booklets has much to recommend it. The re- 
productions of photographs and the actual printing are clear and easy to read. 
The page arrangement of picture and lines of text also aid the readability. The 
size of the page (six and a half by eight inches) and the heavy paper make the 
pamphlets convenient to hold. It is a little disturbing, however, that the book- 
lets have no title-pages nor title lines. If the cover were lost, as often happens 
with repeated use, the whole booklet loses an identifying name. The text and the 
pictures begin on page 1 opposite an inside cover filled with the publisher’s 
advertising of the series. Coupled with the lack of title, this material is dis- 
tracting to a child. The covers are not uniformly pleasing. For children, at 
least, there would be more attraction if the cover space were less broken up and 
less printing appeared on it. 

The booklets under review are to be recommended to teachers looking for 
pictorial materials of accurate informational value. Other titles in the series are 


in preparation. 
RutH WATSON 


Character-building through biography.—Here is a set of three volumes de- 
signed to display the ennobling characteristics of human conduct through the 
lives of men and women who have lived abundantly and have achieved distinc- 
tion. Many collections of biography have claimed a similar aim. To reveal the 
unique contributions of this set, it will be necessary to review the fitness of the 
editors for their task, the success of their selection from the immense resources 
of human record, and the suitability of the volumes for classroom use. 

Under the auspices of the Institute of Character Research, Edwin Diller 
Starbuck and his staff prepared these volumes. Starbuck will be remembered as 
the principal editor of A Guide to Literature for Character Training and A Guide 
to Books for Character, the first appearing in 1928 and the second in 1930. Con- 
cerning the preparation of Living through Biography he says: 

The work lying behind the selecting of the material in this book and its companion 
volumes is probably more thorough and more inclusive than has been attempted hereto- 
fore. A staff of eight skilled persons spent more than two years reading and evaluating 
the biography available in English which has been written since the time of Plutarch. 
More than five thousand volumes were examined and most of them carefully analyzed 
[p. iii]. 

After this process of collection, groups of readers, well trained in literary 
evaluation and the teaching of children, subjected the material gathered to a 

t Living through Biography: The High Trail, pp. xiit+340; Actions Speak, pp. x+ 
340; Real Persons, pp. xii+340. Selected and edited by Edwin Diller Starbuck and 
Staff, Institute of Character Research, University of Southern California. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1936. $0.96 each. 
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rigid examination and selection to form the three volumes. This selection was 
further checked against the interests of elementary-school and high-school pu- 
pils as revealed by their own statements and the studies of librarians and teach- 
ers. The resulting biographies for each volume are therefore of high literary 
value, lofty in theme though free from moralizing, and charged with interest for 
young readers. 

The manner of presentation within the volumes, while not original, is clear 
and attractive. Each volume opens with a short introduction. The biographies 
are skilfully cut and assembled, with excellent head notes introducing both the 
subject of the biography and his biographer. In each volume there are nine 
rather full cuttings, of from thirty to sixty pages each, and a tenth unit entitled 
“Incidents and Letters.’’ The brief sketches of this last section are packed with 
‘human interest” and offer interesting side glances at well-known figures of the 
past and the present. 

In addition to maintaining the high standards of quality and interest, the 
editors have not overlooked the problems of reading. A careful vocabulary 
check was made of each volume, several standard word lists being used. Each 
word beyond ordinary difficulty is contained in a glossary at the end of the 
volume, where the word is pronounced and defined. Despite this aid to the 
reader, it is my impression that some of the selections will prove fairly stiff 
going for average pupils, either because of the number of difficult words or be- 
cause of the maturity of the concepts presented. 

The books are attractive in size and binding and are well illustrated with 
photographs and pen-and-ink drawings. The print is excellent and is well leaded 
for easy eye-movement. I feel that these three small volumes will be warmly 
welcomed by teachers who are seeking fresh and stimulating material. 


RoBeErtT C. POOLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A complete series of language books.—Teachers in “‘child-centered”’ schools 
will be interested in a series of pupil-centered language books.t The authors, 
Chester O. Newlun, director of demonstration schools in the University of Okla- 
homa, and Lucy H. Meacham, supervisor of elementary grades in Wichita, 
Kansas, have written these books directly to the pupils. According to the au- 
thors’ statement, approximately half the space in the books is devoted to crea- 
tive work, and practically all the illustrative materials have been written by 
pupils in classroom situations. Thus, this language program is based on the 
actual language experience of children, and the pupils appraise their own work 


t Chester O. Newlun and Lucy H. Meacham, My Own Language: Third Grade, pp. 
xii+210, $0.52; Fourth Grade, pp. xii+216, $0.52; Fifth Grade, pp. xii+236, $0.52; 
Sixth Grade, pp. xii-+272, $0.52; Seventh Grade, pp. xiv-+332, $0.56. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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in terms of the best accomplishments of other children of their own age rather 
than in terms of adult standards. 

The series consists of five books to be used in Grades III-VII, inclusive. All 
books in the series are alike in format and in the general plan of organization. 
There are approximately twenty chapters in each book. Some are devoted to 
types of oral and written expression: speaking and listening, story-telling and 
explanations, writing letters, writing poems, a citizenship club. Some pertain to 
correct usage: learning to speak correctly, using the right words. Some explain 
such skills as learning to use the dictionary, making book lists, and making out- 
lines. Some give directions concerning capitalization and punctuation, and the 
later chapters in each book are devoted to principles of grammar. Apparently 
the authors have followed no logical sequence in determining the order of the 
chapters, and they have made no attempt to correlate the principles of grammar 
and correct usage with the oral and written expression. 

The books should satisfy the most ardent devotees of technical grammar. In 
the Foreword the authors profess their belief in the thesis that a knowledge of 
the principles of grammar will effect an improvement of speech. Consistent 
with their belief, they have included much grammar in each of the books. Some 
of the parts of speech—nouns (common and proper) and pronouns—are intro- 
duced as early as Grade III. In rapid succession the concept of subject and 
predicate is introduced in Grade IV; the direct object in Grade V; cases (nomi- 
native, possessive, and accusative) of nouns and pronouns, and clauses and 
phrases in Grade VI. In Grade VII all the other principles of grammar are in- 
troduced: participles, infinitives, gerunds, principal parts of verbs (regular and 
irregular), conjugation of verbs, and diagramming of sentences. The authors 
indicate that these chapters on grammar may be considered optional, but they 
give little help to the teacher in deciding how a less ambitious grammar program 
might be worked out with these books in the hands of the pupils. 

Throughout the books there is a tendency to introduce a new subject with all 
its complexities at the outset and then to repeat all the details in the subsequent 
treatments of the same topic. In letter-writing, for example, all the skills relat- 
ing to the form of friendly and business letters are introduced in the same chap- 
ter. In addition to the mechanics of form, the pupils are confronted with rela- 
tively difficult problems of composition because two or more paragraphs are in- 
cluded in the body of the letter. As many as twenty specific items are listed as 
the basis for self-appraisal. Such a program appears to be rather formidable for 
young children. If the authors had singled out particular skills for emphasis at 
one time and added details as the pupils become more mature, their program 
would have been more in keeping with generally accepted principles of psychol- 
ogy. 

The illustrations in the books are striking. They should help to make the 


series of books very appealing to children. 
VIRGIL STINEBAUGH 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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